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JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE GODIN. 


Tue work of M. Godin in establishing co-operative indus- 


try in France attracts more and more attention with every 
year. It has sustained the severe shock which it suffered in 
his death four years ago. So far as we can judge, at our 
distance from the centre of its operations, the association of 
workmen which he founded is going on with its large busi- 
ness as successfully as almost any other manufacturing asso- 
ciation which we could name. From any point of view which 
should cover many successive years, it appears to be more 
successful, because from the nature of the case it is free from 
the complications and difficulties which arise where wages have 
to be adjusted anew with every change in the market, either 
for the skilled labor which is employed, or for the products 
which are sold. It is so large an establishment that the scale 
of its work commands respect, and it has lasted so long that 
its success cannot be spoken of as the accident of a moment, 
or due only to favorable circumstances which may be reversed 
when times change. The most interesting point in this suc- 
cess is that the establishment has so well survived its founder ; 
and, so far as the outside observer sees, it works as success- 
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fully now as it did while he was actively directing its affairs. 
When he died he bore his own testimony to the interest which 
he felt in it by leaving to the association nearly one million 
dollars, which was half of his large fortune. The confidence 
of his fellow-workmen was shown by their choosing his widow 
to be the chief director in the council which carries on the 
establishment. Her confidence in it appears by her accepting 
and maintaining this trust. One of her duties is that of being 
the chief director of the monthly magazine, Le Devoir, which 
M. Godin founded in 1878 to be the regular organ of his 
practical views. This journal is edited by M. Pascaly in 
Paris. Madame Godin herself resides in the Familistere in 
Guise, in the department of Aisne, in northern France. 

The readers of LEND a Hanp for past years have had fre- 
quent opportunities to note the progress of this co-operative 
association, and it has been well described in Mr. Gilman’s 
admirable book on co-operative industry, and in his recent 
article in the New England Magazine. We have, however, 
so many readers who are not familiar with the articles in our 
earlier numbers that we do not hesitate to repeat some state- 
ments, which we have already made, while we attempt to show 
what is the substantial success which this institution is achiev- 
ing in every year. The interest attaching to Mr. Nelson’s 
similar institution at Edwardsville, in Illinois, near St. Louis, 
has naturally awakened interest in the Godin establishment, to 
which Mr. Nelson so frequently refers. And we must add 
that the calamity at Homestead, this summer, arouses anew 
the most serious inquiry as to an establishment which came 
into existence precisely because its founder was determined to 
prevent such calamities, and went forward with a preconceived 
purpose in the days of his wealth, on lines which he had fore- 
seen, and plans which he had formed, when he was compara- 
tively a young man, himself learning the processes of iron- 
working. 

Jean Baptiste Andre Godin, founder of the Association of 

# the Familistere of Guise, was born on the 26th of January, 
' 1817, at Esquehernes, in|France. His father was a lock- 
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smith. The boy went to the village school until the age of 
eleven, when he began to work under his father. 

At seventeen he left his father’s shop to improve himself 
in his trade by working from town to town. During this 
time he felt so keenly the wants of the working-man that he 
became filled with the desire to alleviate his condition. He 
returned home at the age of twenty, and was married in 1840. 
Immediately afterwards he began his first attempts at a new 
industry, resulting in many improvements in kitchen utensils. 
For these inventions he took many patents ; the growth of this 
industry required a transfer to the larger town of Guise in 
1846. Beginning with thirty workmen, in a few years he 
employed several hundreds. Always occupied with the 
amelioration of their condition, he introduced changes in the 
methods of payment and division of hours of labor, instruct- 
ing his men at the same time in the advantages of mutual 
assistance among themselves. 

To these practical measures M. Godin added his studies of 
plans for social reform, which attracted public attention during 
the reign of Louis Philippe and the Republic of 1848. But 
the Revolution of 1848, and the advent of Louis Napoleon, 
cut short the peaceful development of the associated school 
to which M. Godin then belonged. Yet this school preserved 
sufficient vitality even then to raise a sum of 1,500,000 francs 
for the foundation of an experimental colony in Texas. To 
this scheme M. Godin contributed a third of his private 
fortune, and became one of the agents of the enterprise in 
Europe. Badly conducted in Texas, however, it fell through, 
and this failure led M. Godin to resolve, in future, always to 
control his own schemes for social reform. 

He had already received fourteen patents in connection with 
his industry. About this time he founded a branch of his 
establishment at Brussels, while%continuing to develop that 
at Guise, where in April, 1859, he laid the foundation of the 
right wing of the Familistere. 

It was in 1865 that the enterprise first attracted public 
attention through a pamphlet of M. Oyon; in the same 
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year the subject occupied the attention of many English jour- 
nals and periodical reviews, some of which published the plans 
and views of the Familistere; but in France M. Godin, like 
all innovators, fuund opposition and obstacles in his path. 
All his critics, however, conceded the highest intellectual and 
moral value to his aims. He was elected counsellor-general 
of his department in June, 1870, under the Empire, although 
only the month before he had vigorously resisted the impe- 
rial plebiscite. During the war M. Godin, then mayor of 
Guise, was seized by the Prussians, and threatened with being 
shot, as he was defending the interests of his canton with 
rare courage. 

In February, 1871, he was elected deputy to the National 
Assembly, and for five years he retained his seat. 

During this period he published his ‘* Richesse au Service du 
People,” upon the subject of the moral effect produced on the 
population by the free and social life of the Familistere. He 
wrote other works also, and obtained more than fifty patents. 
In 1876 he retired voluntarily from public life, to devote him- 
self wholly to his labors and publications for social economy. 
In the years 1877-1878 he opened conferences in the theatre 
of the Familistere, where he explained the morals and regula- 
tions belonging to the association of capital and labor. The 
extent and importance of these questions led him to found a 
weekly journal, Le Devoir, in 1878, in which are expounded 
practical methods for social ameliorations necessary to the 
peace of civilized nations. 

Upon the death’of his first wife M. Godin married, in 1886, 
his relative, Mlle. Marie Moret. He had previously been 
made chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and ofticer of the 
Academy. 

He died Jan. 15, 1888, after a brief illness, leaving half his 
property, about two million francs and a half, to the Society 
of the Familistere of Guise. 

Madame Godin is now publishing in every number of Le 
Devoir the material which she finds in her husband’s papers 
for his full biography. It is provoking enough, but it often 
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happens that, in a life so eventful and so useful, there shall 
be little time, and sometimes no time, in which the chief actor 
can put on record the details of what he is doing, or even the 
principles on which he is working. In this case the editor of 
these memoirs is forced to say more than once, even of a 
period of several months, that she finds no written notes 
which illustrate the method or the steps of the difficult work 
which her husband was carrying forward. After such a gap 
there will come, perhaps, his memoranda for a speech in which 
he tried to arouse his workmen to more sympathy with his 
general plan, and to closer co-operation in some detail of the 
enterprise which he considered important. 

Indeed, it is clear enough, as it has been in other similar 
cases, that, in the outset of the plan, perhaps even to the 
period of his death, the founder of it was more interested in 
it than anybody else was. In the first place, he saw and con- 
sidered the whole as a system, while any one of the work- 
men cared chiefly for that particular detail, which came under 
his own band and eye. More than this, however, he had to 
meet men’s unwillingness to trust themselves in what concerns 
their personal comfort, to an experiment. As Hamlet has put 
it, and as Mr. Jefferson has put it in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, men are, on the whole, more apt to hold to the con- 
dition in which they find themselves, even with all its evils, 
than to accept new conditions which may have ‘ evils that 
they know not of.” 

‘specially was M. Godin grieved, as many another reformer 
has been grieved, because the workmen and their wives would 
not come to the meetings, or ‘‘ conferences,” in which were to 
be discussed the plans for the benefit of all. Even if they did 
come, they did not like to speak of the matters in hand, 
though these were more important to them than to anybody 
else. Indeed, Guise must be a different place from any other 
place in the world if it did not generally prove that those who 
did want to speak most, often had the least to say. In every 
such community there is apt to be a set of men whom our New 
England dialect describes happily as ‘‘ tonguey ” men, whom 
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the sailors call ‘‘sea-lawyers” when they appear in their 
affairs, who ‘‘go beyond their guidance,” as the Quakers say, 
and leave their hearers to the wish that they had been present 
at ‘¢a silent meeting.” More than once we observe, when 
some exigency has compelled an unusually large attendance at 
a conference, M. Godin reminds the assembly that the exi- 
gency could have been prevented had they been more attentive 
at previous meetings. 

Thus the June number of Le Devoir contains the account 
of the abandonment, in 1862, of the ‘* Creche,” or daily asy- 
lum for babies, which had been established in a promising 
manner, and the subsequent establishment in its place of a 
much more complete and satisfactory arrangement, which con- 
tinues, as we understand, to this time. Hardly fifteen of the 
mothers had brought their children to the Creche. They 
thought, at the moment, that the daily trifle which they paid 
for it was needed elsewhere. The other children were play- 
ing in the court-yards, or, if they were big enough, were in 
the streets of Guise. 

But, so soon as the Creche was closed, every one saw that 
something must be done for the little children. At the 
expense of the whole establishment an infant class, or what 
we should call a kindergarten, was then opened, free to all 
children, under the direction of an accomplished teacher. At 
the same time the arrangements were made for the opening of 
a school in the Familistere for the older children, who had 
previously attended the public schools of Guise. 

The words ‘** Creche” and ‘* Astle” had so connected them- 
selves with the notion of almsgiving or of pauperism, that M. 
Godin suggested the new words Pouponnat and Bambinat in 
their places. These additions to the language seem to have 
been well received. 

The following account of these schools is that which we 
published in 1886 : — 

‘¢ The attention paid to these branches of organization might 
appear-excessive to those who do not yet recognize the impor- 
tance of the careful training of children. There are sixteen 
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masters or mistresses living in the ‘ Social Palace,’ who have 
in charge four hundred children. These are divided into two 
classes ; education and instruction are so organized as to com- 
bine everything which can contribute to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral development of the child, from its birth to 
fourteen years of age at least. 

‘¢ Two buildings are devoted to education and instruction. 
The first includes children from 0 to 4 years, the second, 
schools for children from 4 to 14 years and older. 

‘*The nursery is in a large pavilion connected with the 
central building of the passage only by a sort of foot-bridge. 
Thus the noises made by the children are not heard in the 
main building. The door of entrance opens upon a vesti- 
bule leading to two large rooms. One of these serves for the 
preparation of food and drink for the children, and for the 
reception of the mothers when they are bringing their babies ; 
the other is a reservoir for soiled clothes, brooms and brushes, 
basins, bath-tubs, and such-like things needed for the nursery. 

‘At the end of the vestibule is the exercising hall of the 
nursery, where the babies practise those first steps, which cost 
somuch. In the middle of the hall, on a circular platform, sur- 
rounded with a balustrade, the smallest ones may be seen tum- 
bling about, trying to guide themselves by holding fast to the 
base of the railing. The larger ones are walking about the 
rest of the hall, or playing together ; there are nice arm-chairs 
for them to rest in when they are tired. But the oldest 
veterans are under four years of age. When they require 
sleep they are put in cradles prepared for them in rooms 
apart from the exercising-hall, but opening upon it, so that 
the guardians of the room can keep their eye on all the cra- 
dles at once from every point of it. These cradles are com- 
posed of iron rods, bent in an oval form, lightly but firmly 
supported at each end, and hung with curtains suspended 
from the head of the bed. The bed is made merely of strong 
ticking, cut in the exact shape of the ovals, and attached to 
it by eyelet-holes and lacings. Coarse straw is emptied into 
each ticking and covered with a sheet, on which rest the little 
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pillow, upper sheet, and blanket. This composes the whole of 
the bed for the little child, at once perfectly simple and abso- 
lutely neat, as the straw can be constantly changed. This 
arrangement combines all the conditions of hygiene and 


cleanliness. 

‘*The milk consumed by the babies is furnished from its 
own exclusive dairy. Every one who visits the nursery is 
impressed with the neatness of the place, and the radiant con- 
tent of its little inmates, who, with their cooing, ‘ pa—pa,’ 
‘ma—ma,’ seem to explain to visitors that the domain is all 
their own, and that they expect homage from all comers. 
Such homage is readily accorded them, for they never cry, 
and are always smiling and happy; and after they have 
greeted their guests they return to their infantile evolutions, 
as if to show off their accomplishments. 

‘At first even the smallest children were kept in the nur- 
sery day and night, but it has proved better to let them sleep 
at home until they are weaned, and now nursing babies have 
each two cradles, one for the day at the nursery, and one at 
home for the night. 

‘*No regular exercises, of course, can be imposed upon 
tuese little beings; but, by kindness and attention, the guardi- 
ans of the nursery have succeeded in arriving at these results : 

‘¢That the babies wait without crying for their turn to be 
helped, while their companions are being served. 

‘“‘That they wait without crying till their nurses come to take 
them up in the morning. They are taught not to seize or 
demand the share of their neighbors; to go to sleep without 
crying; to be brave and not cry when they go out to take the 
air, and not tumble over or knock their neighbors down. 

‘¢That they learn that they must not hurt each other, nor 
tease each other, but to take their little friends by the hand 
and walk with them on the balconies or the lawn. 

‘* That they become very pleasant with their little compan- 
ions, to play and roll about on the grass in pleasant weather 
without hurting each other, and to come back qninlly at the 
right time to the nursery. 
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‘‘This is what the nurses try to obtain from these little 
children without any compulsion, but by kindness and gentle- 
ness, With the best results. 

‘© The other part of the pavilion is devoted to children just 
past the age of babyhood — from two to three and a half 
years old. Beyond the entrance it is divided into two parts, 
one for walking and exercising, the other for the mental 
studies of these small scholars. The walls of this room are 
decorated with great pictures representing common objects, 
such as animals and plants, the first things a child is called 
upon to know. Here are little desks and benches for the 
children, where they may sit when they are tired, but not on 
compulsion. An intelligent school-mistress, patient and 
devoted, presides over their exercises. She takes pains to 
attract their attention tu objects, to make them recollect the 
names of useful things, and understand their uses. Under 
her direction the little things talk, sing, count, dance, and 
march in military order. In fine weather they spend a great 


part of the day playing out-doors. This children’s depart- 
ment is open during all the hours that the parents are at 
work. They come and fetch their children at meal-times. 
The good order and harmony of it is greatly due to an excel- 
lent matron, who has had the charge of this service for twenty 


years. 

‘‘ When the poupons leave the Pouponnat (for these are the 
pretty names the French language allows) they enter what is 
called the < first maternal class,’ where they remain until they 
are five years old; they then reach the highest ‘ maternal ’ 
class, from which they graduate at the age of six and a half. 
About twenty-five children — girls and boys — leave this class 
every year, all knowing how to read aloud at sight, with good 
notions of the first steps in arithmetic. They can write a 
little, and are beginning to draw. . Beyond the maternal 
classes, the advancement is gradual, promotions being allowed 
only after examination. No child is permitted to proceed 
unless he is capable of the required tasks. The upper course, 
is for boys and girls whose intelligence fits them to try for 
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certificates of excellence in study. The children of this class 
are from eleven to thirteen years old. After this those who 
have obtained certificates may pursue their studies until they 
are fifteen or sixteen. 

‘* Each class has its own professor — master or mistress ; 
twice a week the girls are taught sewing, while the boys prac- 
tice linear drawing. Music, singing, and gymnastics are a 
part of the general course of all. After every hour of study 
the classes are interrupted for ten minutes for marching and 
gymnastic exercises, accompanied by singing. Once a month 
rewards are distributed with some formality, and the names 
of the most deserving scholars are reported. 

‘¢ By this careful training, from the very cradle to the 
threshold of manhood or womanhood, the Familistere seeks 
to fit the children of its workmen for the laborious lives they 
inherit as their lot from their parents; lives which they are 
taught may be made happy through the very necessity for 
labor, if this is elevated by industry and intelligence.” 

Mr. Gilman’s brief statement of the plan at Guise is in 
these words : — 

‘¢On the day of the first distribution, when the director 
wished to divide more than 100,000 francs, giving this man 
200 francs, and that man 300 francs, the greater part of the 
workmen refused to accept anything: ‘ We don’t know why 
he should be giving us that!’ M. Godin put the shares on 
deposit, and gradually the workmen came, one by one, to 
draw them. This is an amusing indication that M. Godin was 
far from finding his participators in_a state of enlightenment. 

‘¢ For 1877-79 the entire bonus was paid out in cash; in 
these three years it amounted to 172,266 francs. But in 1880 
the establishment became a joint-stock company, with limited 
liability, and the system of profit-sharing was begun, which 
still obtains there. M. Godin’s main idea was gradually to 
transfer the ownership of the business and of the associated 
Familistere into the hands of his workmen. The details 
of the system of profit-sharing which he adopted were 
calculated with a view to this end. The profits of the 
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year’s business, after allowance is made for operating expenses, 
suffer these deductions: first, a charge of ten per cent. 
on the value of the movable property of the society, and 
another of five per cent. on the immovable property, for 
depreciation ; second, five per cent. interest on capital; third, 
a certain amount for the educational work of the Familistere ; 
and fourth, a sum equal to two per cent. of the wages and 
salaries of the year for the benefit of the pension fund. The 
net profits remaining are then divided according to the follow- 
ing scheme: The Reserve Fund receives twenty-five per 
cent.; a second twenty-five per cent. goes to the manage- 
ment; and the remainder is allotted to capital as a super-divi- 
dend, and to labor as a bonus on wages. The usual interest 
on the capital of the establishment, and the whole amount 
paid out during the year in wages and salaries, are added 
together. The proportion each sum bears to the total amount 
determines the shares of capital and labor. Thus in 1880 
interest amounted to 230,000 francs, and wages to 1,888,000 
francs. The bonus to labor was, accordingly, a little over 
eight times the amount of the super-dividend to capital. At 
Coulommiers, in La Providence tannery, the basis is formed 
by adding together the capital itself and wages. The differ- 
ence between the two plans of computation is thus very 
greatly in favor of the participant at Guise. He is not 
entitled, however, to receive any part of his bonus in cash; 
it is all capitalized, and applied to the purchase of shares in 
the business.” 

Each monthly number of Le Devoir prints the account of 
the mutual insurance funds for the preceding month, their 
receipts and their expenditures. 

It also prints the number of births and of deaths in the 
Familistere. In the three months, May, June, and July of 
this year, there were seventeen births and twelve deaths. 
This indicates a population of nearly two thousand persons in 
this co-operative home. 

We cannot but hope that our readers and correspondents 
in France will make opportunities to visit this interesting vil- 
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lage, if that be its name. Each number of Le Devoir gives 
the following instruction to visitors : — 

‘¢ The railroad which runs to Guise is a part of the Northern 
system. Visitors going from Paris can procure through tick- 
ets for Guise at the Northern Station. The city is connected 
with St. Quentin by a special branch road. 

‘* Le Familistere is a part of the city proper of Guise. 
Guise has several hotels (Hotel de la Couronne, Hotel Pierre, 
etc.), which send omnibuses for the convenience of travellers 
to the station to meet all the trains. 

‘*Le Familistere has no regular accommodations in the way 
of hotels or restaurants. 

‘People wishing to study the institution from different 
standpoints would do well to take notice of the following 
facts : — 

‘Tf one wishes to see in complete operation the educational, 
commercial, and industrial work of the association, do not go 


on Sunday or a holiday, and, moreover, if one wishes to study 


the special arrangements for children one must not go Thurs- 
day afternoon, because the primary department is then dis- 
missed, and the pupils placed in the general class. 

‘¢ Visitors wishing to see only the outside of the settlement, 
the yards and gardens, need not ask permission, as they are 
always open to the public, and there are no gates to the 
Social Hall. Persons who wish to carefully observe the 
work of the institution ought to be accompanied, and 
should therefore enquire for the General Superintendent, M. 
Dequenne, at the Familistere.” 





EXPERIENCES IN ALLOTTING LAND. 
BY E. J. GAY. 


TuE following article, by Miss Gay, the companion of Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher among the Nez Perce Indians, tells an 
interesting story :— 

The allotting agent has a secret from the cook; she has 
guarded it effectually, but the effort is telling upon her con- 
stitution. The cook in her wounded pride pretends not to 
notice that there is anything unusual in the atmosphere; she 
bides her time, knowing that all things come to him who 
waits. A paper has been lying upon the office table, upon 
which, from time to time, Her Majesty makes a few notes in 
an abstracted sort of way, as if there were some heavy weight 
upon her official conscience, some pronounced inertia at the 
point of her pen. 


The cook began her observations early in the day. It was 


cool and cloudy, and there was an air of resignation about the 
special agent as she sat down at the table, and placed the 
apparently important paper before her, and dipped her pen in 
the ink. At this critical moment there was a knock at the 
door, and three Indians entered the room. They were old 
men of pure, unadultereted North American pedigree, men 
whose word was as good as a white man’s bond. They 
beamed upon Her Majesty— they had come to welcome her 
on her return from the East. 

‘We were afraid not to see you again,” they said. 

‘¢ And why were you afraid?” 

‘* Agent told the Indians you would never come back ; that 
Washington would send out a new allotting agent to do the 


work all over.” 
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‘* He said,” explained the youngest of the three men, ** that 
you had been cutting the land into little three-cornered pieces, 
and it would not stand.” ‘* He said that the Indians would 
see that he had the power; that nobody had any say about 
things on the reservations but Aim, and that the Indians who 
believed in Miss Fletcher would get into trouble,” remarked 
the oldest of the three. 

*¢ Well,” replied Her Majesty, ‘‘I am here to finish the 
work.” 

‘¢ And now we have a good heart,” said the Indians, ‘ but 
when you go away it is all buzz-buzz, all talk-talk, and we 
are tired. We want to go on our land, but if the allotment 
won't stand it is all bad.” 

‘¢ Go on your land,” said the cook, who was always holding 
up to the Indian view the advantages of what she called ‘* back- 
bone.” ‘*Go on your land, and stay there.” 

‘¢A-ah !” said the three old men as they shook hands and filed 
out, and Her Majesty took up her pen, and re-adjusted the 
paper before her. 

Rat-a-tat-tat at the door, and in walked Techoke. Now 
Techoke was half Nez Perce and half French. He had been 
born and brought up on the reservation, and belonged to a 
large and influential family. He had been a chief, and was a 
progressive, intelligent man, with the stability of the Indian 
joined to the courtesy of the Frenchman. 

‘What you say ’bout this half-breed trouble, Mees Fletcher,” 
asked he, after the usual hearty greeting. ‘* We bin go on 
our land. Agent say we have no rights here, half-breeds no 
land. Nez Perce Mother not count what you say? I tell 
Indians say nothing, wait till Miss Fletcher come.” 

‘¢ Ts your land fenced, Techoke ?” 

‘¢ Yes, all fenced, and all plow.” 

‘¢ Very well, I do not think it will be taken from you,” and 
then, followed a full hour’s explanation of the assistant attor- 
ney-general’s decision in the case of Jane Waldron, and its 
bearings upon the titles to real estate in general, and Indian 
lands in particular, to all of which Techoke, who had lately 
been elected judge, listened attentively. 
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«* Agent frighten the people much,” said he. ‘I tell 
them what you say.” By the time Techoke had gone, the 
spring had gone out of the allotting agent. She feebly lifted 
her pen, and after a moment’s reflection wrote a line and a 
half, when there was a muflled tread of moccasined feet on 
the porch, and Teusah and Tono opened the office door. 
Young Indians they, who are raising watermelons and pota- 
toes and children on this side of the Clearwater, where they 
have each built a snug little frame-house, with the bulk of their 
allotments across the river. They had been filled with the 
idea of being citizens in the near future. They had no 
horses fit to plow with, and only one pair of hands apiece. 
They hit upon the scheme of hiring Norwegians to break 
their fields. They got out the posts, and furnished the wire, 
and hired the Norwegians, who had teams, and were neigh- 
bors just over the line, to plow, and put in a crop of wheat. 
They reasoned that in a few years they would accumulate 
enough to go alone; they were hopeful when we left last 
November; they came to ask a few questions now which had 
grown up in the vista of citizenship. 

‘¢ Are the babies all well, Tono?” asked the cook. 

‘Yes, sir.” (From some undefined mental obliquity, Tono 
always said sir to the cook.) ‘* Yes, sir, all well.” 

Then Teusah broke out with : — 

‘¢ Miss Fletcher, do citizens have agents over them?” 

+¢ No.” 

‘¢Ts a man a citizen whose father was white? ” 

‘sTf the father was a citizen the children are born free,” 
replied the special agent. 

Evidently Teusah had been doing a good deal of thinking. 
His face lightened all over as he said : — 

‘Then Jam already a citizen.” 

‘* Yes, Teusah, you are a citizen.” 

Tono, whose skin was a shade darker, looked less hopeful. 

‘¢Miss Fletcher,” said he, ‘* what is the good of an agent 
anyhow tous? The Nez Perces take care.of themselves.” 

‘¢Tono,” said Her Majesty, ‘‘ what is in your mind?” 
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‘*Last year,” answered the big boy, ‘* you told us to work 
hard on our land, and bimeby we be rich men and citizens. 
We talk it over, Teusah and me, and we pay white men to help 
us. Agent last winter, after Miss Fletcher go away, orders 
white men off, and tell us stop work on that land, Washington 
said so; what we goto do now. Too much trouble ’bout land, 
guess I not want to be citizen.” 

‘*Oh, yes, you do,” interrupted the cook. ‘* You will have 
a vote, and votes help a good deal, Tono.” 

Tono looked dazed. Perhaps he was making a mental esti- 
mate of how much they paid over in Moscow for a vote, and 
whether, after all, the privilege did not cost more than it was 
worth. 

Miss Fletcher was making little scratches on that mysterious 
paper ; little rings and squares and figure eights. 

The cook notices that she makes no straight lines. All the 
diagrams are closed. There was no way out of them. She 
seemed absorbed, and hardly noticed when Teusah and Tono 
went out. 

The cook invited the pair to call again to talk about their 


affairs, but there was little response. Somehow their enthusi- 


asm had been dampened in our absence. It was afternoon by 
this time, and the cook went to brew a cup of beef tea for Her 
Mujesty. On her return she found Tse-kol and Pah-kos in 
the room. Tse-kol is a Christian Indian of the old Presbyte- 
rian type, is a hard worker, and wants to be a citizen very 
much ; believes in it as he does in what he knows of the West- 
minster Catechism, with all the strength that is in him. THe is 
trying to earn money so as to properly adorn his citizenship 
when it comes. Great is his faith. He has the contract to 
furnish the Lapwai school with fuel. He has cut the wood on 
the mountains, and comes to ask Miss Fletcher to help him to 
a wagon. He borrowed one last year, but the idea of citizen- 
ship has budded so that his wants have increased. He wants 
a wagon all to himself. When an Indian begins to want to 
accumulate, he begins to grow. Tse-kol had sprouted. 

‘‘T have no wagon,” said Her Majesty, sorrowfully. ‘I 
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wish I had. The agent will issue one to you. Go to the 
agent.” 

|. Tse-kol does not speak English fluently when excited. The 
words ‘* Go to the agent” seem to bea red rag to the Nez 
Perces. Tse-kol fell violently into the vernacular, and James, 
the interpreter, comes,to the rescue of his ideas, and this is 
a summary of his tale of woe: He had been to the agent and 
modestly proffered his request for a government wagon. The 
agent said there were none left; all were issued. Tse-kol 
sees @ wagon in the agency yard and asks, ‘* Whose wagon is 
that?” 

‘© Tt is mine,” was the answer. 

‘¢ What you pay for it?” says the persistent Tse-kol. «I 
give money, you give wagon. I buy it.” 

‘*No,” says the agent. ‘I gave it to Pah-kos.” 

‘« All right,” says Tse-kol, and he goes straight to Pah-kos 
with the information. 

It is news to Pah-kos ; he is incredulous; but he goes and 
demands the wagon. The agent tells him he is mistaken, he 
has not given him any wagon. Pah-kos hunts up Tse-kol, 
who returns with him to establisa his own veracity. The 
agent ‘*grows redjin the face and talks much.” The Indians 
do not get the gist of his remarks, but they hold on to the 
wagon idea, until finally the agent says: ** Well, Dll give you 
the wagon for thirty cords of wood.” 

Pah-kos at first view thinks it a fair bargain, but upon con- 
sideration finds that thirty cords of wood at six dollars a cord 
come to one hundred and eighty dollars, and he and Tse-kol 
««talk it over” and strengthen each other's vertebra, and at 
length Pah-kos tells the agent that he «* will not pay wood for 
the wagon. It is a government wagon anyhow, and ‘ Wash- 


ington’ does not ask Indians to buy wagons which are already 
theirs,” and it ends with Pah-kos carrying off the wagon, 
while Tse-kol, left in the lurch, comes to Her Majesty. 

‘* Indians all say agent give harness, wagons, plows, every- 
thing, when Miss Fletcher come,” said he. ‘* When she go, 
nobody get nothing.” 
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Poor Tse-kol! he had waited our arrival in hope —a for- 
lorn hope. A wagon would carry him straight to citizenship. 
The allotting agent touches the mysterious paper lying before: 
her with nervous fingers, and her eyes have a strained look as 
Tse-kol steps dejectedly out of the room. 

It is 3 P. M. by this time, and the foolscap sheet on the 
table has six lines on it. The cook counts them as she walks 
across the floor. The lines have an irregular appearance, and 
she hears the special agent mutter, ‘‘It is hard to keep a 
judicial mind on a reservation.” 

While the cook is wondering if her superior officer is 
engaged in some hidden lawsuit and is writing her own brief, 
in walks Chumliks, an English-speaking Indian, who is also 
bitten with the insane desire to become a citizen. Her Majesty 
has a taking way when she talks, and she has talked a good 
deal during the last three years. It has borne fruit ripe for 
the harvest. Alas! where are the reapers? Chumliks is one 
of those despised ‘+ returned students,” who wants to be a citi- 
zen so much that he has worked steadily on his land for three 
years, ever since it was run out for him by the surveyor. He 
has a fine field of wheat, and he comes to ask advice. The 
agent drives his buggy right through his wheat field every 
time he goes to town, and all the agency employees do the 
same. He says the road must go that way. Chumliks has 
fenced the field and left bars across the road. It is too much 
trouble to put up the bars, and so the cattle get in and ruin 
his wheat. 

It is dinner-time before Chumliks’ story is all told, and he 
goes away comforted by the promise that the surveyor shall 
be sent to see what can be done towards making a new road. 
As Chumliks goes out the school band strikes up ‘‘In the 
Sweet By and By,” and the happy boys and girls march past 
the house. We all go out and look at the pleasant sight, and 
rejoice that we are the descendants of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

‘«<T am glad,” says the cook, ‘that I have a realizing sense 
that ‘all men are born free and equal.’” She is standing in. 
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the last rays of the setting sun, the grass is greener than 
usual, the air less full of alkali dust, the cottonwood trees 
along the creek are fresh in new foliage, ‘* and every prospect 
pleases — but only man is vile.” 

The days all begin alike on the reservation. Indians com- 
ing in from early morn to dewy eve —only there is no dew 


here. 

Isa-isa-har-lyk is a perfectly reliable Indian, a good worker, 
and ambitious to be a citizen, has the reputation in the tribe 
of a ** straight Indian” — one that speaks the truth. He is 
young; were he white would be called an enterprising young 
man. If he could express himself in English with as much 
imagination as he has directness of speech in Nez Perce, any 
little extra length of his black locks and any low-necked dress 
he might affect, would be set down to the exigencies of a poet- 
ical nature, and would not count against his honesty of pur- 
pose. He has come to relate some of the difficulties in his 
line of march towards citizenship and ‘ equal rights before 
the law.” He had the misfortune, to start with, of an allotment 
which was claimed by a white man for his wife and family on 
the plea that said wife was a Nez Perce. He failed to prove 
his claim, and the tribe refused to adopt the family on account 
of their bad character. He was ordered off the reservation, 
but he pursued the line of tactics which has proved eminently 
successful in similar cases upon this reservation. He refused 
tu go, and sat down upon the land and put in a crop of pota- 
toes, etc., which he gathered in the fall and distributed among 
the Indians after the most approved campaign fashion. The 
agent issued wire for fencing to another white man, whose 
wife was entitled to allotment, and this white man lené it to 
Box (Box was the interloper’s name). He remained in undis- 
turbed possession until the department at Washington made 
some inquiries. Then the agent reported Box as removed. 
** He had not been on the reservation since December.” Isa- 
isa-har-lyk says he has never been off at all, and that he has 
planted again this spring ; has plowed and sowed a part of his, 
Isa -isa-har-lyk’s, land. 
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‘¢ What is the crop?” asked Her_ Majesty. 

‘* Barley.” 

‘¢Ts your allotment fenced?” 

‘¢ Not that piece Box has planted.” 

‘¢ Why not?” 

‘¢ Box says if I feuce that he or I must die.” 

‘¢ Tell me the exact words.” 

‘¢ He said he would lock horns with me.” 

‘¢ Have you been to see the agent about this?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘¢ Well?” 

‘¢ Agent said ‘ Box was not on the reservation,’’ 
Indian smiled. ‘* Perhaps,” he added, ‘*now Miss Fletcher 
has come back he will go off for a few days. Indians all say 
when they see the back of her head things go straight, — 
when she goes out of sight much trouble; everybody have 
sore heart.” 


>’ 


and the 


The allotting agent sits very still, one hand resting on the 
sheet of foolscap paper before her, and looks wistfully at Isa- 
isa-har-lyk. 

The cook catches the glance. ‘* Go home,” said she to the 
Indian, ‘* take up Box’s fence carefully and lay it outside your 
line, and set your own fence down good and strong; when the 
barley is ripe, cut it and feed it to your horses. If Box 


troubles you in any way, come directly to me. I, at least, am 
a free and independent citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica, with the privilege of free speech, if not of a vote, and, as 
I live, I'll find a way out for you, Isa-isa-har-lyk.” 

The Indian lays his small hand, which is hardened with 
work, in hers and says, ‘* A-ah,” and goes out, and Ah-kah 
comes in. He had been waiting on the porch half an hour for 
his turn. He is one of the little band of Christian Indians, 
of irreproachable character and industrious habits. He wants 
wire fencing: has been to the mountains and cut his posts ; 
they are all set in the ground; has been to the agent, who 
tells him there is no more wire, and there will be no more 
issued. Ah-kah is in despair. He thinks wire fencing the 
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direct line to citizenship, and he wants it badly. «‘* No use 
plow,” says he. ‘* White man’s cattle thick like crickets. No- 
wire, no fields.” 

‘* Logical for an Indian,” says the cook. ‘+ Where has alf 
the wire gone, Ah-kah? ” 

‘* Wa-tue-tsue-wa-tsa” (I don’t know), says Ah-kah. 
‘¢ Lots of Indians can’t get wire.” 

‘¢ Wa-tue-tsue-wa-tsa,” repeats Her Majesty, as Ah-kah 
passes disconsolately out into the unsympathetic world. Who 
cares whether or no the longing in him shall ever be appeased 
by fruition or crushed into despair. The cook said she ‘* was 
sick of the farce of holding out inducements to the Indian to 
work with all his poor might towards a goal we make sure he 
shall never reach,” but the special allotting agent sighed at the 
tragedy of it all. 

By this time there were eight lines on the fateful sheet, 
and Her Majesty had taken a new pen and dipped it in the 
ink when Te-le-pah appeared at the open window. He wears 
alinen coat, always clean, a white felt hat, and looks not 
unlike a strolling Methodist preacher. Te-le-pah raises 
strawberries, and other fruits that will grow on his land. 
Last year we had peaches from him that were big as walnuts, 
and as hard, but it was a dry season. He says that the ber- 
ries are a failure this spring, but the peaches promise well. 
Te-le-pah is a good worker, and knows how to manage ; has 
a pronounced talent for building fences; has the whole of his 
allotment fenced, canyons and all; the wire in some of his 
posts is as perpendicular as a kite-string. He has also a 
long tongue in his head, and has succeeded by its skillful 
employment in drawing his full share of plows, harnesses, 
wagons, etc., ete., from the agent. More ability to talk 
would be an advantage to the Indian in general. Some peo- 
ple are afraid to talk. When one talks a good deal, one 
sometimes tells the truth. Te-le-pih looked in at the window 
now as if he had something to say. 

‘¢ What is it?” asked Her Majesty, and then we all went out 
on the porch, for we knew that, once started, Te-le-pah would 
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have his say, and fresh air was requisite to stimulate our pow- 
ers of endurance. Miss Fletcher’s forehead was corrugated, 
and the white hairs on her head shone in the glare of the 
Idaho sun, and her eyes had a far-away look as Te-le-pah 
rambled on. I am not going to tell his tale as it was told, 
but only a bit of it as a fair sample of it all. This is not made 
up of fancy sketches, but of plain, unvarnished truth; every 
story told is proved fact. 

Te-le-pah said he had come to get some information. He 
expected to be a citizen before long, and wanted to be posied 
as to his rights before the law. How long did we think it 
would be before the Indians would be allowed to take care of 
themselves, to attend to their own business? ‘* Wa-tue-tsue- 
wa-tsa,” said the cook, and Te-le-pah went on to say that he 
was troubled about a scheme to lease a part of the Indians’ 
lands to white stockmen, which the agent was pressing upon 
the tribe. He said he thought there was a ‘ colored gentle- 
man in the fence”— that was about the English of his remark, 
but he put it in more elegant Nez Perce. ‘* Because,” said he, 
‘¢there are fifteen thousand head of cattle now on the reser- 
vation, for which no price is paid, and why should anybody 
want to lease land, the benefit of which they can get for 
nothing?” True, oh, Te-le-pah; a logical conclusion, if you 
are an Indian. He went on to tell us that there had been 
a great council of the tribe, lasting three days, to consider this 
lease, and that the Indians had unanimously voted against it. 
Their consent could never be gained, but the agent was not 
pleased, and he (Te-le-pah) suspected that Washington would 
never know how the Indians felt about the matter. 

‘¢ Bad, very bad, everything go crooked this winter,” said 
Te-le-pah, and the man was not far wrong. 

The tract described in the lease was one Miss Fletcher had 
allotted two years ago. It was covered with Indian farms, 
orchards, and homes. Nothing but canyons and rough basaltic 
formations remained, and the terms of the lease were such 
that, if acceded to, the entire reservation would be practi- 
cally opened to cattle, and no Indian farming possible. The 
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agent said that it,was very ‘‘ important politically” to get the 
consent of the tribe to this scheme, that Washington wanted 
it, but the Indians were firm in their refusal. Not a man 
voted in favor of it, and now they are afraid some trick will 
be played upon them; that in spite of their attitude they will 
wake up some day and find themselves sold. 

‘‘A few of the agency Indians will be induced to sign a 
paper, and it will be sent on to Washington,” said Te-le-pah, 
‘¢and that will count more than all the council.” 

Right again, oh, Te-le-pah. Gossip as you are, you have 
a prophetic soul in your red skin. 

‘* We are afraid,” said he. ‘* Agent works with white men 
all time.” 

‘¢ Te-le-pah,” said the cook, ‘‘the Indians must learn to 
take care of themselves. Nobody else will. You must stop 
quarrelling among yourselves, and combine against — against” 
—— the cook stops aghast. 

What is she saying? Against what, against whom, must the 
Indians combine if they would be saved ? 

Te-le-pah waits to hear. 

‘* Against traitors,” says the cook, and she walks off across 
the school-grounds to the board shanty where the little intre- 
pid missionary lives, the woman whose Christlike life is a 
miracle in this land. 

Te-le-pah says, ‘‘ A-ah!” and walks thoughtfully out of 
the gate, and mounts his little dappled pony, and a cloud of 
dust marks his road up the valley, and Her Majesty sits 
down at her table before the still unexplained paper. She 
crosses her hands upon it, and bows her head upon her hands, 
and the four bare walls of the room shut out the glint of the 
sunlight on the locust trees, the tint of the blossoms on the 
hills, and the singing of birds. 





STANDING WATCH. 
BY JULIE MERRELL. 


We’rE standing watch, the while our comrades sleep; 
We watch by turns, and work, and wait, and weep; 
We note each beam athwart the orient sky, 
And as it rises, man to man we cry, 

Hail! coming morn! 


Base Cruelty sits nodding on his throne, 
And little dreams that Love will claim his own; 
False Superstition “neath her altar hides, 
While sordid Selfishness the land divides — 
But ah, the morn! 


Some stars long since arose to give us light, 


But made us doubly conscious of our night ; 

Now, sweeping all things in his glorious way, 

The conquering angel ushers in the day — 
O, wondrous day! 





AN AMERICAN PUBLISHER. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


WHEN ihe late Moses Dresser Piillips, one of the great 
American publishers, founded the Adlantic Monthly magazine, 
he met his great contributors at a dinner party. He made a 
speech to them, in which he said, and said truly, «* Mr. Pres- 
cott and Mr. Parkman know more of history than I do, Dr. 
Holmes and Mr. Lowell can write better poetry than I can, 
Mr. Emerson knows a hundred times as much as I do of 
moral and other philosophy, but you do not, any of you, know 
what the American people wants to read as well as I do.” 
The distinguished gentlemen whom he named were among his 
guests; they recognized the truth of what he said; and they 
knew that this knowledge of the people from whom he was 
born, and whom he was proud to serve, gave him the pre-emi- 
nent ability to direct the work he had in charge. 

Daniel Lothrop, whose death seemed sudden last March, 
when he died, at the age of sixty-one, was a publisher, shall 
I say, of the same school. He had too good taste to take the 
style of the Connecticut manufacturer who called himself 
‘*pin-maker to the United States of America, and all crea- 
tion.” But, all the same, his ambition was to publish books 
which should be of use to the people. He knew this magnifi- 
cent rank and file of America, in which sergeant, captain, 
colonel, general, and all other servants of the people are to 
be trained, and by whom they are all commissioned. He 
knew, by experience and by sensitive diagnosis, what are the 
difficulties of their training, and where is its success, and by 
sympathy and instinct he wanted to improve it. 

You say at first that this is true of any publisher, but you 
are wrong. There is, in publishing, a great temptation to 
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meet the tastes and views of tke particular persons you like 
most, of the people you are glad to see in your office. Take 
that case of Mr. Phillips. There must have been the temp- 
tation to publish books, and to make a magazine, such as the 
five men whom he named in the speech I have cited, would 
like to take home with them, as they would read every word 
of. The great American publisher knows how to over- 
master that temptation. If I may cite another anecdote of 
Mr. Phillips’ life, it shall be one of an early shipment to 
California in the 49 days. ‘*One hundred Gray, five hundred 
Byron, five hundred Scott to San Francisco to-day,” he said, 
‘¢ They were editions you would not have in this room, but 
they were Gray, and Scott, and Byron.” The American 
publisher has to beware of what I call the kid-glove tempta- 
tion, or he is never a great publisher. And the pre-eminent 
quality in Mr. Lothrop’s make-up, which had so many quali- 
ties which resulted in wide success, was his eagerness to 
make his work tell for the education of the sovereign of his 
country. 

All this does not mean that the successful American pub- 
lisher is to be an illiterate man. The joke of 1830, quite true 
in those days, was that in the different trades a publisher was 
the only man who knew nothing of his own wares. That 
will not do now. The calling requires not only knowledge of 
the buyers, but knowledge of the books, and intelligent sym- 
pathy with those who make them. Mr. Lothrop was a man 
of wide reading and of good education, early and late. 

The family is of the best old New England stock. John 
Lothrop, the first minister of Scituate, Mass., is supposed to 
have been bred at Oxford. He is the John Lothrop whom 
Archbishop Laud imprisoned for two years, as a punishment 
for his independence. When he was liberated from prison he 
embarked for Boston in the ship with the celebrated Anne 
Hutchinson. From Scituate he removed to Barnstable, with 
a large part of his flock, and there died in 1653. Of this 
blood is ** brave Lothrop,” the martyr of Bloudy Brook, and 
the late Dr. Lothrop, tv whom Boston owes so much. The 
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Lathrops, who were distinguished divines in the last and the 
present century, belong to the same stock. Of this family 
one branch settled in New Hampshire, and it is from that that 
Daniel Lothrop, the publisher, was born. He would have 
been sent to college but from a feeling that his constitution 
required more active exercise than colleges gave in those days. 
(What a queer reminiscence those words imply!) He made 
his preparation in classical study in a happy home, and then 
made the other preparation, in the study of business methods 
and of human nature, in the midst of the unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of a country store. 

His older brother, James EK. Lothrop, had opened a shop 
for drugs. He wished to attend medical lectures in the city 
of Philadelphia, and, knowing this younger brother as he did, 
proposed to him that in his absence he should carry on the 
establishment. He promised an equal division of the profits, 
and that the firm should be, not James Lothrop & Company, 
but D. Lothrop & Company. With this style there was 
introduced into the world the publishing firm so well 
known in the United States for the last generation. He who 
gave it its title was a boy lacking many years of manhood, 
but he used to say, laughingly, that nothing inspired and 
excited him as the sight of that great sign, ‘* D. Lothrop & 
Co.” When he was only five years old he had scratched the 
same magic words ona piece of tin and nailed the sign against 
the door of his play-house. Now that it was a reality he felt 
that he had attained an honor indeed. 

Any one who knows New England knows how the shop for 
drugs in any large town brings to itself customers who are 
not ill, and who want quite a large range of what perhaps 
might be called fancy goods, and that it may be made to be 
the centre of a very wide trade in such articles. If there is 
no book-store in a country village you go to the druggist’s for 
pens, for paper, for envelopes, or for cards. And he who sells 
the drugs is expected to have a certain knowledge of their 
value. He is, in a way, the medical adviser of more than one 
person who looks in to purchase. This ambitious and con- 
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scientious boy brought at once to his new business the results 
of the preparation he had been making for college. He used 
to say that his Latin, which at the time, perhaps, seemed to 
have been but a poor investment, proved of use at once, as 
soon as it was his business, not simply to read the prescrip- 
tions of the neighboring physicians, but to acquaint himself 
with the larger literature of the pharmacopeia. He was not, 
however, simply a pharmacist ; no druggist in a New England 
town is simply a pharmacist. He was from time to time 
enlarging the resources of the place, and making of the shop, 
as he said himself, his college, where he very soon added the 
sale of books to the sale of medical preparations and station- 
ery. His inexhaustible energy extended the business right 
and left. He was but seventeen when he thought it advisable 
to open a similar store in the neighboring village of Newmar- 
ket. It succeeded, and he called the third of the brothers, 


Jobn C. Lothrop, into the firm, and placed him ia charge of 


the Newmarket establishment, while they opened a_ similar 
store at the town now called Laconia. These three brothers 
united themselves in such a confederacy as has been seen two 
or three times, but not as often as one could wish. The firm 
of the Merriams at Springfield is understood to be such a 
family firm; the Rothschilds in Europe have been said to be 


such a firm; the brothers Irvine, of whom Washington was 


=? 


the most distinguished, united themselves, when he was hardly 
of age, into a similar confederacy. The three Lothrop broth- 
ers made an agreement that all three should combine their 
fortunes, and, whatever the kind of business they carried on, 
should share equal profits, under the firm name of D. Lothrop 
& Company. For thirty-six years, in all the changes of busi- 
ness, they maintained this mutual understanding. They 
resided in three different cities; each had the direction of his 
own business; but there was an absolute unity of interests 
between the three. 

Mr. Daniel Lothrop was .but twenty years of age when he 
had an opportunity to transfer the centre of these country 
shops to the city of Dover, New Hampshire, where he had 
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bought a large and flourishing book-store. He established 
branch stores connected with his own in various places in New 
Hampshire and in the neighboring states. He was now a book- 
seller rather than a pharmacist, and in his outlook for the 
future, for which already he was making large plans, he pro- 
posed to himself some such career as he has since occupied. 
I have been told that he was in need of a vacation at this 
time. One of his vacations was anything but an occasion for 
rest. He occupied this in a visit to what was then the 
extreme West, going, however, so slowly that he could visit 
the book establishments in the various large cities on his 
route, and acquaint himself with the book trade as it was 
conducted. 

He came to the new town of St. Peter, in Minnesota, and 
he determined to establish there a western branch of his busi- 
ness. He contracted with the company there that Le should 
open his store on the first day of December, but the winter set 
in with unexpected severity. It seemed as if communication 
were Wholly cut off with other towns, and Mr. Lothrop’s own 
stock was frozen up far below. But with the energy which 
he showed all through his life he brought a sufficient stock of 
goods ever from St. Paul so as to open the new store on the 
day agreed upon. He afterwards opened a banking-house in 
the same city, and for some years it might be called, perhaps, 
the centre of his operations. This means that he had to 
guide this new establishment through the financial panic of 
1857-58. He did so successfully, but not without breaking 
down in health, so severe was the tension upon him. Taking 
heavy colds, he suffered from real congestion of the lungs, and 
was obliged to leave all business to rally from the prostration 
which followed. Our eminent friend, Dr. Bowditch, said he 
had been ‘* doing the work of twenty years in ten.” Butafter 
a journey to Florida his health was in some measure restored. 

This period might be called a certain era in Mr. Lothrop’s 
life. After this time his business was with books alone, and 
chiefly with the books which he himself published. Making 
Dover, in New Hampshire, again the centre of this business, 
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but by correspondence and other communication keeping him- 
self in touch with the whole country, he gradually acquired 
the reputation which his firm has always had through the 
country for energy and promptness in business, and for a line 
of publications which should meet the taste, as I have said, 
of the people. He did not publish books for what Dr. 
McCosh calls the aristocracy of letters — and which is only too 
apt to call itself an aristocracy — or that which supposes it is 
a literary class. He knew perfectly well that there is no 
literary class in America, any more than there is a religious 
class, or an esthetic class. He knew that, in the millions of 
this people, the proportion which does not read at all is but 
insignificant, and that it is the business of a publisher of large 
views, who would forecast the future, to be steadily levelling 
up the intelligence of those who do read, that they may, on 
the average, read better books in any one year than they have 
read in the year before. The firm at Dover was but an insig- 
nificant firm compared with the great publishing houses of Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, but it was doing its duty 
in such a fashion that its issues began to be known. 

In the year 1868 he removed his headquarters to Boston, 
and the removal was the signal for an extension of the enter- 
prises of the firm. It was in the spring of that year that Mr. 
Lothrop consulted Rev. Dr. Day of Dover, Dr. Heman New- 
ton of Newton Seminary, and Dr. Rankin of the city of 
Washington, with regard to a plan which he had for improv- 
ing the books available for the Sunday Schools, for town 
libraries, for school libraries, and so for the home. Having 
called these gentlemen together, he assured them that he 
wished to publish books which might be called good, strong, 
and attractive, and he asked them to serve as readers of the 
manuscripts which should be received. They sympathized 
with the undertaking, while they doubted if any one would 
invest money in such an effort. But Mr. Lothrop, having 
once obtained their expression of sympathy, said that he had 
determined to enter into that field as his special field, and 
such was his enthusiasm, and the largeness of the plan which 
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he had laid out, that before they left: the room they engaged 
themselves us his readers, and for many years they served 
the public and the new publishing house in that capacity. 

It must be confessed that the words ‘* Sunday School litera- 
ture” did not at one time give a very stimulating impression. 
Iremember that Bishop Brooks, in one of his sermons, says 
perfectly coolly, of something which he wishes to ridicule 


us flat or merely commonplace, that it ‘* savored of the Sun- 
day School.” Mr. Lothrop was determined to redeem Sunday 
School literature, if he could, from the impression which 
stamped it as of this character. He offered large prizes, as 
large as a thousand dollars, for the best manuscripts which 
should be submitted to him, and it was by such stimulus that 
he called into the field writers whom, perhaps, we should never 
have heard of otherwise. The firm first occupied the stores 
at 88 and 40 Cornhill, Boston, and the first book which was 
published will still be remembered by readers who were in 
Sunday School in that day, being the ** Andy Luttrell” which 
had so large a success. Mr. Lothrop made his aim the pub- 
lication of books of serious and earnest purpose, not distig- 
ured by anything which could be called sensational ; and he 
enlisted many persons who would probably have found their 
wares not so marketable with some other houses. ‘* U do not 
think Mr. Blank means to be licenshuous, but I do think he 
wants to be sensational.” Such was the verdict which a man 
of business once expressed to me when we were discussing 
the intentions of a certain publisher. Nothing is more certain 
than that Mr. Lothrop neither wished to be sensational nor 
‘* licenshuous,” and the buyers of books found this out. Seri- 
ous people, who wanted to be quite safe in what they should 
put in the hands of their children, or perhaps of the public 
who were to consult a public library, or of the great and 
varied constituency which takes books from a Sunday School 
library — such purchasers felt that they were sure in the issues 
of D. Lothrop & Co. 

Of all my own recollections of life among literary people 
in Boston, nothing has been more suggestive or interesting 
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than a vigorous effort, made by Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop, to 
bring together the younger authors in a friendly club, which 
they called the Hawthorne Club. Mr. Lothrop offered a room 
which should be a ‘* loafing-place ” for them in his store, and 
again and again received a company of young people in the 
cordial hospitality of his own home. For reasons which I 
never could understand the club proposed did not eventually 
take permanent form. But this is no fault of his. He val- 
ued so much the sympathy and interest of young people that 
he was very eager, from the beginning to the end of these 
arrangements, to foster them with all bis sympathy and help. 
In a word, Mr. Lothrop was one of those publishers who 
understood what all the craft do not understand: that. if 
there is to be any publishing, there must be books to be pub- 
lished, and that these books must be worth the publication. 
I heard a man of great success in the business say once, 
‘You can get plenty of that stuff for nothing,” meaning by 
‘*that stuff” the material which his presses were to print, 
and which his clerks were to sell. But this is not the view 
under which literature is to be maintained, or in which the 
public is to be taught. Mr. Lothrop knew, first, second, and 
last, that it was not. He believed that, if there was to be a 
book, it must be a book which the American people wanted, 
and which it would be good for them to have. There was, 
therefore, a certain sympathy in his conversation with authors 
which they were not always accustomed to. One is apt to 
ask what sort of book he would have made himself had he 
addressed himself to the business of writing with as much 
eagerness as he did to that of publishing the books which 
other people wrote. The sturdy New England good sense 
which had been trained by the intercourse with all sorts and 
conditions of men, in country stores in New England and in 
Minnesota, never failed him; and in his selection of manu- 
scripts, or in his judgment of authors, this always appeared. 
He was one of the few publishers who could plan a book in 
advance. He could think who would write it well, he would 
go personally to that man, and persuade him to write it. I 
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am disposed to think that this habit of his marked the list of 
his firm with some peculiarities which a careful critic would 
not find in the list of any other publishing house in America. 

Mr. Lothrop himself had so much freshness and energy, 
not to say rashness, in the make-up of his character, that he 
attracted people of similar spirit. Anybody with a new 
enterprise was a little apt to go to him, and he was never 
rebuffed because the enterprise was new. Mr. Lothrop might 
not choose to go on with it; he might not believe it would 
succeed ; but he never threw anything over because it had not 
been done before. He gave thus a stimulus and freshness to 
that business of publication which sometimes seems more apt 
to run in ruts than any of the other lines of large business 
enterprises. 

No publishing house can long succeed, under the conditions 
of our modern life, unless it has its own periodicals connected 
with it. Whether Mr. Lothrop laid down this principle 
consciously or not, his interest in young people was such 
that he sympathized cordially with the plans which led to the 
establishment of Wide Awake, Babyland, Our Little Men 
and Women, and the Pansy. These magazines have secured 
for themselves a very wide circulation in all parts of the 
world; they have secured it because they have deserved it. 

His interest in popular education connected him very early 
with the great Chautauqua movement, and for some years a 
department of the Wide Awake was devoted to one of the 
branches of that movement. The name of the firm is now 
connected with many series, in which the reputation of one 
hook has deservedly helped the circulation of others. Such 
series are the ‘‘ Spare Minute” series, ‘‘ Lothrop’s Library of 
Entertaining History,” the series of Miss Yonge’s historical 
stories, the ‘* Pansy ” books, the series of ‘* Poets’ Homes,” 
the «* Family Flight ” series, and many others. Many years 
ago he planned a series which he called the ‘* Stories of the 
States.” He understood perfectly well that the word history 
has been quite worn out by the degradation of history proper 
in books of annals; he did not want to undertake the pub- 
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lication of forty or more histories of the several states of the 
Union, but he thought that the séories of those states could be 
written in such a way as to bring out the living principles 
which have gone into the constitutions of each, and in such a 
way that people could read them. That people should read 
the books put into their hands, — this was one of the princi- 
ples of his whole theory of publication. And thus he pro- 
posed, not the * histories” of the forty-odd American states, 
but the ‘* stories” of those states. That plan has been car- 
ried forward with energy, and there are now a dozen volumes 
by different people on the stories of the more important 
states, while arrangements are in progress for the continuance 
of the series till all the larger and older states, at least, shall 
be comprehended in it. 

Of all the publications of the house, none, perhaps, have 
done more to gain it the affection and confidence of readers 
than the ‘* Margaret Sidney ” books, which, as the public 
now know, are the works of Mrs. Lothrop. 

Mr. Lothrop never lost his love for country life, and when 
he established his house in Boston he still maintained his resi- 
dence in the country through all the months in which a New 
Englander can see anything of the processes of the garden, 
the orchard, or the forest. He bought the house called Way- 
side, in Concord, which had formerly been the residence of 
Alcott and Hawthorne. He enlarged this house with great 
good sense, not changing in the least the characteristics which 
it had as the residence of those two interesting men. No per- 
son has visited Concord since the time when Mr. and Mrs. 
Lothrop moved into this house who has not been indebted to 
them and theirs for a hospitable welcome in its rooms. The 
grounds around are full of curious memorials of one and the 
other. The tree is still shown where Septimius Felton and the 
English soldier came to mortal struggle; and among all the 
interesting features which make Concord more and more a 
place of pilgrimage for persons of intelligence in all parts of 
the country, Wayside maintains the most cordial hospitality. 

Mr. Lothrop’s characteristics as a publisher have been: 
summed up in two phrases of his own: 
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‘1, Never to publish a book purely sensational, no mat- 
‘ter what the chances of money it has in it. 

*¢2. To publish books which will make for true, steadfast 
growth in right living.” 

For books of merely literary brilliancy Mr. Lothrop cared 
but little. At bottom he had always the thought that litera- 
ture must be of some use, and especially of use to the Amer- 
ican community. It is because he gave himself to the moral 
work of the great pulpit, if one may call it so, of a publish- 
ing Office, that I have been anxious to put on record my sense 
of the importance of that work, as he carried it out in this 
community. But it has seemed to me that a man whose whole 
umbition was connected with the improvement of the lines of 
reading of the rank and file of the American people is a man 
whom Lenp A ILanp readers, above all others, have a right 
to know. 

His habit of action can hardly be described better than in 
the advice which he once gave, when he was asked to give 
advice to young people ‘in two hundred words.” 

**T use the first hundred for a single item of advice to them, 
ond the remaining hundred in reiterating it. 

** Boys, don’t be ina hurry to achieve success. Be more 
careful to do sixty minutes-full of good, conscientious work 
every hour you labor, whether with head or hands. 

‘¢ This is old-fashioned advice, but, acted upon, will win. 

‘¢ The reason is obvious. While only quick and showy suc- 
cess is before the eye as a goal, the work that lies between 
absorbs neither heart nor brain. Therefore, skill and power 
are not developed. Faithfulness in the first step makes all 
others possible to the summit of real success. 

** Now, boys, in order to do good work there must be 
enthusiasm in it. Put into it, therefore, whatever it may be, 
not only an absorbing love for it, but a determination to 
understand it better as each day’s sun breaks on you. If you 
don’t turn out a genius or a grand social star or a financial 


rocket, you will be a much better result, a thorough-going, 


sound, reliable man.” 








A PERSONAL WORD FROM LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET.* 


I DEEPLY feel, my comrades, that we must come into closer 
touch as toilers for humanity; we must look with level lids 
into each other’s eyes; we must have for one another, not the 
uplifted or down-sliding, but the gliding, horizontal palm of 
faith and fealty. No accident of birth or material circum- 
stance must make the smallest separation between us, as 
enlisted soldiers in a holy war. I cannot tell you the sense of 
unity I felt in the New World, where no thought of lineage or 
inheritance hedged me away from my White Ribbon peers, 
but all flocked round me in that sacred equality of service 
which alone confers on any Christian heart the patent of 
nobility. Can we not as Christian sisters rise to the same high 
level of an equal hand-clasp, and an outlook from the heights 
where we all stand together under the white banner of the 
newer and holier crusade? In accepting the presidency of 
our association, I did so because I believed I could, by God’s 
grace, be a leailer. To act simply as a figure-head seemed to 
me then, as now, to be holding a position unworthy of me, 
and certainly unworthy of you. You will bear me witness 
that I have tried to be a worker side by side with you, sharing 
your hardships as well as your successes. It has often seemed 
to me in some respects a disadvantage that fortuitous condi- 
tions should be considered by any to have a separating influ- 
ence, but if there is snything really vital in our Christianity, 
it will enable us to overcome all difficulty, and to pass out 
beyond the temporary and artificial barriers that men have 
built, into the mature and enduring largeness of a ‘liberty ” 





* Extract from annual address to the delegates and members of the Brit- 
ish Woman’s ‘Temperance Association and the World's Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union by the president, Lady Henry Somerset. 
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with which ‘* Christ hath made us free,” and the equal fellow- 
ship of those who are called to be ‘* co-workers with God.” 
The sweetness of reciprocal affection and confidence is one of 
the richest rewards that come to us like a perfume of flowers 
along the dusty highway, and to my mind one of the most 
holy characteristics of our movement is the mutual encourage- 
ment, good cheer, and love we feel toward one another. Let 
us help each other to the utmost to call forth these qualities ; 
speaking our honest words of praise and faith while yet the 
listening ear and lonely heart can be by them uplifted and 
enriched. I write this, not for myself alone, but for my com- 
rades’ sake. We shall make untold advance during this 
on-coming year if, in our hearts, we enthrone the great dual 
principles of truth and kindness. Let us henceforth show 
more patience with weakness, more tolerance toward those 
who differ, more loving-kindness toward those who slight us. 
Love — serve, should be our life’s motto from this hour. Let 
us with affectionate candor tell each other when we think 
work can be improved, errors amended, or mistakes avoided. 
I have resolved, in all discussions on the conduct or character 
of others, to ‘* let something good be said,” nor count any 
conversation closed till the advantages, as well as the defects, 
of the individual have been set forth. Our hands need to be 
tender, to have a touch of blessing in them, as well as the 
power of healing; our voices must be attuned to the concert 
pitch of that love that ‘never faileth;” our feet must be 
swift to walk on errands of mercy, and strong to be burden- 
bearers for one another. The story of ‘* God’s tender mercy ” 
is read here by thousands, not in the pages of the Bible, but 
in the record of human lives. We are sometimes hyper-sensi- 
tive about allowing the good we are permitted to do to be 
known to the world. We are misers too often of our souls’ 
best treasures. Life is a trust, and if, by our Heavenly Fath- 
er’s love, we have been given some good gift and permitted to 
use it fur Him, some power that we have consecrated, some 
bright experience which has lightened our way, ‘* pass it along 
like bread at sacrament.” Let self be so surrendered that all 
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we have is invested in this one absorbing enterprise of our 
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life, the profit of humanity. ‘* We see that we can only doa h 
deed to God by doing that deed for Him; only by offering ¢ 
ours as the hands with which it sball be done.” ‘+I expect 2 
to pass through this world but once. If, then, there is any FE P 
kind word I can speak, any helpful action that I can perform, q } 
let me not be neglectful or forgetful, for I shall not pass this s 
way again.” j F 
h 

An arm of aid to the weak, P 


A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words so short to speak, 

But whose echo is endless. 3 c 
The world is wide; these things are small, 









They may be nothing, but they are all. | ; 
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THE DRINK QUESTION. i . 
a t 
HOW IT IS DEALT WITH IN NORWAY. a V 
: ; 
Mr. W. H. Newerrt, of Manchester, in a letter to The ) 
Times, says: — During arecent visit to Norway I had an op- i 
portunity, under the guidance of Mr. T. M. Wilson, C. E. q d 
(whose knowledge of the subject is referred to in the able let- i 
ter of the Bishop of Chester in The Times of August 20), of ¢ 
studying the excellent method of dealing with the drink-ques- s 
tion known as the ** Norwegian system,” now prevailing in s 
most of the towns and cvuntry districts where there is not ‘ 
prohibition. Sweden and Norway have a limited monarchy, 1 
but an act must have passed (without the slightest verbal s 
alteration) three successive Parliaments, elected for three 1 
years each, to override the King’s veto. Under an act passed ‘ 
in 1875 the voters of any district can decide to have a limited ; 
number of places for the retail sale of aleohol, or none. The t 

local authorities of Bergen are composed of a town council, 

consisting of councillors elected by the people and aldermen 
elected by the councillors from among themselves, as with us, 
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and three magistrates appointed by the King for life, who 
have an absolute veto over every scheme approved by the 


council. To these Bergen authorities certain gentlemen 
applied in 1876 fora monopoly of the retail sale of ardent 
spirits in the town, offering to form a company for the pur- 
pose, and that the authorities should decide how many spirit- 
shops should be in the town, where they should be situated, 
appoint a public analyst to see that the spirits sold are good, 
have an absolute veto on the appointment of the company’s 
servants, no women to be employed to sell the drink, the 
same rate of excise duty and local taxes to be paid by the 
company as hitherto by the publicans, and, after paying 5 per 
cent. per annum dividend to their stockholders, the company 
offered to give all surplus profits to objects having for their 
aim ‘the regeneration of the masses,” provided such objects 
received no benefits from the rates. To these terms the 
authorities agreed; the company commenced work under 
their monopoly on Jan. 1, 1877; the formal annual licenses 
were not renewed, no compensation was given to the dises- 
tablished publicans, the number of spirit-shops was reduced 
from twenty-one to twelve, and they have not since been 
increased, although the population has grown from 39,000 to 
50,000. They are difficult to find, are infinitely less attract- 
ive-looking than our gin-shops, have no seats, each person 
ean only have one glass of spirits at a time, so there is no 
standing treat in turn (if two or more persons enter a spirit- 
shop together) ; no person apparently under seventeen years 
und no one under the influence of liquor is served; one sales- 
man to each spirit-shop, and these salesmen are each paid a 
salary of £80 per annum to induce them to carry out the 
rules strictly, which salarv is very large for Norway when we 
are told that the governor of the province has only £400 per 
year, and the bishop of the diocese £600 per year, including 
the value of his house. 

During the years this scheme has been in operation in Ber- 
gen the consumption of spirits has fallen nearly one-fourth, 
and the apprehensions for drunkenness nearly oue-half. The 
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capital of the company is equal to Ys. 3d. per head of the 
population, while the amount distributed to objects for the 
regeneration of the masses has averaged 2s. 10d. per head per 
annum. These objects have been workmen’s halls, workmen’s 
dwellings built and sold to workmen at cost price, reformato- 
ries, a public park, a road overlooking the city called the 
Drammen, or ‘* Drink,” road, a home for criminally-disposed 
boys on an island in the river, grants to the museum, to total 
abstinence societies, the sending of poor children to farm- 
houses for summer holidays, libraries, and sending certain 
representative workmen to the Copenhagen Exhibition, who 
each undertook within six months after their return to write 
an essay describing certain improvements in their own trade 
they noticed at the exhibition, such essays to be printed and 
circulated at the cost of the company. The grants to these 
objects are separately voted at the annual meeting of the 
company’s shareholders, and so many people are anxious to 
help in this good work that the shares are over 100 per cent. 
premium, and can only be purchased when they come into the 
market on the death of a shareholder. It will be noticed 
that the important difference between this Norwegian scheme 
for the retail sale of spirits and the well-known Gothenburg 
one is that, while in Gothenburg the profits go to the reduc- 
tion of the local taxes, being therefore open to the charge 
that the rate-payers have an interest in the sale of spirits, 
under the Norwegian system the surplus profits go only to 
objects for the regeneration of the masses which receive noth- 
ing from the rates. Besides the twelve spirit-shops there are 
also thirty beer-houses in Bergen, which the company are 
trying to get into their hands to work on the same system 


after reducing their number. 
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THE SHARADA SADAN IN A HOME OF ITS OWN. 


Tue friends of Pundita Ramabai and the cause she repre- 
sents have great reason to rejoice in that the institution for 
Hindu widows, known as the Sharada Sadan, is now housed 
ina comfortable and suitable home of its own. Many difli- 
culties have beset the Pundita and her generous supporters in 
America in their efforts for that most unhappy of all unhappy 
beings, the Hindu widow; but these in great measure have 
been overcome, and the future stability of the Sharada Sadan 
may be counted upon, provided as it now is with this beauti- 
ful home in one of the best localities of Poona. The build- 
ings are spacious and airy, and yet sufficiently secluded to 
enable the inmates to preserve the customs of their class. 
The grounds, or ‘* compound,” as we say in India, already 
show evidences of taste in their arrangement. It certainly is 
as fine a property as could be bought anywhere for the 
money. 

The opening occurred on July 26th. In the morning a 
number of Pundita Ramubai’s friends and well-wishers assem- 
bled in the new building, to join in a dedication and thanks- 
giving meeting, and to acknowledge the good hand of God in 
manifestly leading and prospering the Pundita in the work 
which He had laid upon her heart. 

Rev. Mr. Small of the Free Church of Scotland acted as 
president. The exercises consisted of songs from Sankey’s 
collection, Bible reading, and prayer, with short speeches 
from several. ministers and others present. Rev. Messrs. 
Nunson, Sorabji, and Appaji of the Church of England, Rev. 
Mr. Denning of the Methodist Church, Dr. Mowat of the 
Free Church of Scotland, and Mr. Dyer of the Society of 
Friends, beside Mr. Small, the chairman, all took some part 
in the programme. Mr. Appaji, a converted Brahman, said 
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that the day marked an epoch in the history of western India. 
It was wonderful that this new departure should be taken in 
this city of Poona, the very stronghold of Brahmanism, 
The exercises concluded, according to Indian custom, by the 
handing around of sweetmeats and cups of milk. 

In the evening the school-room was crowded with sympa- 
thizing native ladies and gentlemen, and a few Europeans. 
The room was beautifully decorated. Dr. Atmaram Pandu- 
rang of Bombay took the chair. The widows themselves, a 
company of about forty, of various ages, furnished the major 
portion of the entertainment. It should be understood that 
Marathi Brahmans are not kept in ** purdah,” or strict seclu- 
sion, so there was nothing against the caste or reputation of 
the widows in their appearing at this gathering. They sang 
a number of Marathi songs, that sounded very sweet even to 
a foreign ear not accustomed to the native tunes. One of 
these, describing the sufferings of a helpless child- widow, 
was very touching. The Pundita translated this into literal 
English, and the writer has in turn attempted to put it into 
the form of verse. It is a true picture of the life of a little 
girl, now a happy inmate of Ramabai’s school. The song 
was composed by one of the girls of the Sharada Sadan, 

The W. C. T. U. song, ** Bands of Ribbon White Around 
the World,” was well rendered by a few of the girls; and 
four of them undertook, and gave with marvellous correct- 
ness, an English dialogue representing an episode in the life 
of Peter the Great. Their English was correctly pronounced 
and clearly enunciated, and their proficiency reflected great 
credit upon Miss Kemp, the English teacher. 

Just here I should like to say a word about the standard of 
excellence which obtains, not only in regard to the studies of 
the girls, but also in respect to the arrangement of the home, 
and the manners and habits of the inmates. It probably. is 
not known in America that the standard fixed by the govern- 
ment for native girls’ schools is much lower than the standard 
fixed for the boys’ schools. The theory is that, female educa- 
tion being a new thing and somewhat of an experiment, it 
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would be too much to ask tke girls to measure up to the cur- 
riculum laid down for the boys. Ramabai, however, through- 
out her school, maintains the standard laid down for boys’ 
schools; and the girls, coming as they do from that most 
despised class, the widows, measure up to that standard finely. 
The appearance of the school-room, the dormitories, and even 
the dining-rooms and kitchen, although different in many 
respects from anything we are accustomed to see, is beauti- 
fully neat and clean. But the most noticeable thing, to the 
eyes of a frequent visitor, is the improvement in the appear- 
ance of the widows themselves. With one or two exceptions, 
they soon become happy and cheerful-looking. These few 
exceptions were probably rescued from their lives of sorrow 
too lute ever to eradicate the marks of sadness from their faces. 
The younger ones invariably grow cheerful and playful ina 
short time in these pleasant surroundings. One little child- 
widow of eleven acted like a freed bird almost as soon as she 
entered the school. But in one instance especially the trans- 
formation is marvellous. Nota year ago, I chanced to call 
on Ramabai the very day little Narmadabai was brought by 
two kind native gentlemen to the school. A more abject, 
abused, and terrified little creature I had never seen, not even 
among ill-treated animals. <A defect of one eye had been 
aggravated by abuse and neglect to a positive deformity. 
The light of intelligence seemed almost quenched. ** Well, ” 
thought I, ‘* here’s a hopeless case.” From time to time I 
have noted the improvement in this child of eleven, and on 
the day of the dedication I think she would scarcely have 
been recognized had I not seen her so frequently. By care 
and medical attendance the defective eye is so improved as 
scarcely to be noticed, and her face is bright with hope and 
confidence. She took my hand in hers, of her own accord, 
and spoke to me in the language of the eye, as I cannot 
understand her little Marathi tongue. 

I wish I had space and time for a more explicit account of 
the great work which I see going on. The institution itself, 
the only one of its kind anywhere; the wonder of its incep- 
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tion by a Brahman widow; the mixed gathering of high-caste 
Hindoos, Christians of all denominations, converted Parsees, 
and Parsees of the old religion of fire, all uniting in good 
wishes, and rejoicing in this forward movement, made the 
day one of unique and peculiar interest. At the commence- 
ment of the evening’s entertainment the Pundita gave an 
address in Marathi, which was inspiring to all present who 
understood the language. In it she expressed her gratitude to 
the generous friends in America, who had so nobly supported 
her, and who had given to the school this beautiful house. 
And she thought her own people in India should be roused to 
give even more to strengthen and increase the work, when 
those so far away had been so liberal. 

The chairman and Dr. Bhandarkar also gave addresses. 
Dr. Bhandarkar said that he and many others present were in 
hearty accord with this work; and, although Ramabai had 
been compelled to go to America for help in starting this 
enterprise, while her own people refused to have anything to 
do with it, yet he hoped the day was not far distant when the 
example of this gifted woman from their own midst, and the 
outcome of many of these poor widows, would put to shame 
any hesitancy in helping; and that he believed Ramabai’s own 
people would rally to her support. 

One remarkable feature of the evening was a short speech 
by Mrs. Ramade, the wife of a native judge inthe city. A 
Marathi gentleman sang a song which he had composed for 
the occasion, and the writer read an original poem on 
Ramabai and her work. The meeting concluded with the 
usual distribution of flowers, spices, and sweetmeats. 

We went to our homes feeling that a great work for 
humanity was firmly established, and that the smile of the 
Heavenly Father was upon Ramabai, the young widows, and 
all who, by prayers and means, are helping the good work of 
stretching forth the loving hand of succor to the twenty-one 
millions of India’s widows. 


MRS. M. B. DENNING. 
Poona, July 28, 1892. 
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SHARADA SADAN IN A HOME OF ITS OWN, 


THE SONG OF 'THE CHILD-WIDOW. 


(Composed by one of the widows in the Sharada Sadan, and 
English verse by Mrs. M. B. Denning.) 


Come, oh come, God, my only friend, 
My heart is heavy within me; 

None to my sorrows an ear will bend, 
I am a widow; Oh, set me free! 


Life’s path I’ve trod but a little way, 
But my load is too heavy to bear ; 

The light of gladness has tled away, 
And wet with tears the garment I wear. 


I’m a little child, yet none will save. 
When five years old betrothed to age,— 

fa hl os ~£ has > Orava: 

To age, with one foot touching the grave ; 
And when he dies, the family rage. 


The family rage and curse and swear, 
And vow the wife has caused his death. 
How shall I tell how widows fare? 
O God, I have not power nor breath. 


Sold into bondage, a helpless slave, 
A hundred rupees the paltry sum ; 
My parents took, the old man gave, 
And I was his, whate’er might come. 


And oh, the sorrows when he died! 

The blows, and words as hard as blows. 
F’en red-hot iron their hand applied, 

The scars my injured body shows. 


If we commit through youth or fear 

The sinallest fault, we plead in vain ; 
We may expect a storm is near, 
And on our backs sticks fall like rain, 





put into 
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And bad words thunder in our ears. 
My feet the widow’s thorny way 

Had found when only seven years 
Of my short life had passed away. 


When but eleven, from my head 

They shaved the soft, dark locks of hair. 
They counted me as with the dead. 

The dead,— I wish that I were there! 


Yes, with the dead I long to be; 
There surely PIL find rest and peace. 
O come, my God, and set me free ; 
In death’s cold arms give me release. 


SHARADA Sapan, Poona, Aug. 2, 1892. 
Our Dear Friends in America :— 

We were so pleased to receive your letter for the third 
anniversary of Sharada Sadan. How pleased you would 
have been, could you have seen us, sitting on the carpet in 
the drawing-room, and hearing your letter read to us by Dr. 
Atmaram Pandurang, even as we might have been had we had 
the privilege just to be able to thank you for all your kindness 
and forethought towards us. Our hearts are brimming over 
with thanks which cannot be shaped in words to satisfy us, 
but we hope to prove by our actions in the future, and all 
that is good to be carried out by us in the present, which we 
feel is a better way of thanksgiving and gratitude. The 
present comforts we have are more than we could ever have 


dreamt of in our castles of air, much more so have it all real ; 
and that we, who are the degraded of the earth or rather 
treated as such, should ever be the partakers of all the happi- 
ness which comes from love and comfort, the source being 
your most generous unselfishness, makes us feel how much 
we owe you, and long to make ourselves useful so as in a 
measure to prove our thankfulness. 
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You would, we doubt not, like to hear something of all 
that happened on that very important day to us, the 26th of 
last month. In the evening of the 26th of July, at 6.30, 
there was a gathering of about 150 people, chiefly Brahman 
gentlemen. First of all, Pundita Ramabai said to those 
present that she is very thankful to God for all His mercies, 
loving care, and provision, in putting it into the hearts of the 
kind American friends to provide us with a convenient and 
large house. After Pundita’s speech we sang a Marathi song, 
and then Dr. Atmaram Pandurang of Bombay said that he 
and some of his friends were very sorry when our Sharada 
Sadan was brought to Poona, but that now he is very glad to 
see such a large and comfortable house, and all the girls look- 
ing stronger than when at Bombay, consequently their study 
must be increasing rapidly. After Dr. Atmaram’s speech 
our girls took part in an English dialogue called «* The Royal 



























Carpenter.” Following this came some Marathi songs, inter- 
mingled with that well-known American song ‘‘ The White 
Ribbon Vibrations.” Dr. Bhandarkar did not fail in deliver- 
inga speech. We think the people had a pleasant and enter- 
taining evening. How we wish all our American friends 
were present on that day, and how much it would have added 
to our happiness. Your quick compassion toward us, in 
establishing a home for us, shall ever live in our remembrance 
and that of all Indians till ages to come. Thanking you with 
all heart for your real kindness, and the interest you take in 
us, believe us, 
Your very loving and grateful children, 

SHARADA GADRE, 

CHANDRUBAI DEVRUKER, 

Kasnipat Davpuur. 





QUOTATIONS FROM THE VISITORS’ BOOK. 


Miss Harriet Littie, superintendent of the Kolhapur 
State Girls’ Schools, and Mrs. E. C. Tait of England visited 
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the Sharada Sadan early in February. The following are the 
remarks of these ladies, written in the Visitors’ Book : — 

I have been most impressed and pleased by all I have seen 
at the Sharada Sadan. The first thing that struck me on 
going into the school-room was the very happy, intelligent 
look on the faces of those who have been for some time at 
this institution. The rule of the house is evidently love, and 
it has worked wonders; in no case more so than in the case 
of a Brahman widow who came here from one of my schools 
in Kolhapur, an ordinary woman; but before she returns to 
me for good, she will, I think, be an extraordinary lady ; all 
the effects of Pundita Ramabai’s good influence. 

HARRIET LITTLE. 
Poona, Feb. 6, 1892. 


My husband and I have spent a few days at the Sharada 
Sadan, as Pundita Ramabai’s guests. Ever since reading her 
deeply interesting book, ‘¢ The High-Caste Hindu Woman,” 
I have longed to know its author. To know her is to love 
her; and as to the work to which she is devoting all her ener- 
gies and her remarkable mental gifts, it is one of the noblest 
that can be undertaken by any human being, for it is the com- 
munication of knowledge, which is mental life. She teaches 
these girls, who come to her in gross ignorance, to know 
themselves and the world they inhabit, and so makes it possi- 
ble for them to live, instead of merely to exist. When I was 
present at a lesson given by her to some of her more advanced 
scholars, and watched her animated manner of teaching, and 
the bright, eager faces of the girls, I longed to become her 
pupil, too. May her efforts to help those with whom she 
shares a common sorrow, be blessed with enduring results ! 

ELLEN CATHERINE TAIT. 

SHARADA SaDAN, Feb. 17, 1892. 


It gives me great pleasure to say that Rev. Mr. Tait gave a 
gift of five pounds to the Sharada Sadan, and his wife pre- 
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sented the kindergarten training class with a beautiful micro- 
scope. It is a greatly valued and very useful aid to our kin- 
dergarten training class. Dr. Alice B. Stockham of Chicago, 
who paid a visit to our school last December, is very kindly 
aiding us by sending her Aindergarten Magazine. My heart- 


jest thanks are due to all these friends. 
RAMABAI. 





WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


THE national convention of this body will be held at Den- 
ver, Col., Oct. 28th to Nov. 2d. Miss Willard will return 
from England in time to be present, and many well-known 
speakers will be heard, among them Mr. William T. Stead. 

Excursions will be arranged for the days following the con- 
vention to places of interest in the neighborhood of Denver. 
Any persons wishing to join the New England party may 
obtain information about rates from Mrs. Everett, at the 
oflice of the Massachusetts Union, 171 Tremont Street, 


Boston. 





LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


By the invitation of Mr. A. K. Smiley, this conference 
will meet, as before, at Mohonk Lake Mountain House, on 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th of October. In the next issue of 
Lenp a Hanp we shall give our readers some statement of 
the results of the discussions. 








INTELLIGENCE. 





A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


My Dear Mrs. Whitman: — 

I cannot pretend to tell you all the matters which will 
interest our readers which I have observed in England. But 
here are one or two personal notes which you may read at the 
first monthly meeting. 


I landed from the Cephalonia in Liverpool on the 5th of 


July. At some other time I shall like to tell you my obser- 
vations on steerage passengers, going and returning, and on 
the practical methods of emigration, and the great improve- 
ment made in those practical methods since it was my busi- 
ness to study it first, as long ago as 1848. But of that I can 
say nothing now. 

I went to the Grand Hotel in Liverpool, where, by the 
way, I would recommend any careful and intelligent traveller 
to go. Iwas fortunate in being welcomed by Mr. Bullock, 


whose profession it is, one may say, to attend to the cares of 


travellers, somewhat as the American Registry used to do in 
London. And here again, if our correspondents anywhere 
may have business to do in Liverpool with reference to the 
convenience of travellers, I would advise them to correspond 
with this gentleman. His exact address is Charles Bullock, 
Grand Hotel, Lime Street, Liverpool. 

Accordingly, when I went to my room, which was all 
ready for me, there lay on the table, because he had been 


careful about my correspondence, one little parcel. It was. 
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my welcome to England. I opened it, and you may judge of 
my feeling when I found that it was the ‘* Manual of the 
Lend a Hand Clubs of England.” It has been prepared by 
Rev. Mr. Smith of Crewe, England, first for the Clubs con- 
j nected with his own chapel, and then for other Clubs with 
which they are in correspondence. I had not had the pleas- 
ure of knowing Mr. Smith, nor was the name of his Club on 
our list of correspondents. This seemed, therefore, like the 
reaching out of a friendly hand in the dark, and made me 
feel once more how wide is the Christian freemasonry which 
unites the world. 
Ina few minutes the mail arrived, and the first letter I 
; opened was an invitation from our old correspondent and 
friend, Rev. Mr. Oxford, to meet his own Lend a Hand Club 
of girls in one of the rooms connected with St. Luke’s 
j Church in Holborn, in London, of which church he is the rec- 
F tor. So soon as I went to London I had the pleasure of 
meeting this appointment. The meeting of the young women 
/ resembled in every way that which I might have found in 
Boston, say at a meeting of the Friendly Associates, or any 
strong Club of young people who were determined to make 
themselves of some use together in the world, and meet for 
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social and other advantages. We shall have occasion, I hope, 
before long, to print some written reports from the managers 
of this Club, showing how such plans as our Central Commit- 
tee is interested in work in one of the most crowded parts of 
London. 

Our course of travel did not take us much where we could 
see city life, and I did not do much in the exploration of the 
large charities of which we are always trying to give some 
account. Ihave secured, as I hope, some careful. papers ‘on 
the People’s Palace, which we shall have opportunity to pub- 
lish in successive numbers of LEND A Hanp. I was very 
sorry not to be able to see our friend and correspondent, Dr. 
Barnett, who was just recovering from an attack of typhoid 
fever. 

The committee will be glad to have me say that the impres- 
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sion I have received about the practical working of the People’s 
Palace, is much more encouraging than that which we have 
taken from some of the published letters. I suspected, what 
I now know to be true, that the average traveller, who really 
knows very little about such things, is always disappointed, 
because the persons who attend at the People’s Palace are so 
well dressed, and, as he would say, look so respectable. 
There is an absurd average feeling which supposes that the 
only people to be taken care of in this world are dirty and 
ragged people, who have no shoes to their feet; and unless 
such people as those are found attending at the People’s 
Palace to listen to the finest music in the world, interpreted 
by the best artists, such absurd observers are disappointed. 
I am not going into detail of the work of the People’s Palace 
now; I have simply to say that, for the business for which it 
was built, —the making a social centre in East London, and 
encouraging people who want to live in the higher life and 
not for the things which perish in the using,— all that has 
been said to me in half a dozen quarters, makes me think that 
these great objects have been gained in a degree which ought 
to satisfy any intelligent projector. 

I was a few days in Wales, and was delighted to see, or 
to think I saw, the moral effects produced by what is the 
virtual democracy or republicanism of Wales. I did not see 
in Wales a person with ragged clothes or without shoes, 
and I think I did not see a person who was drunk. I 
talked as much as I could with the people. I found 
them self-respecting, manly and womanly, and I did not 
find that they thought life a burden, or had any question 
whether life were worth living. What strikes the average 
traveller is the prettiness of the houses, and I am obliged to 
say that England, Scotland, and Wales on the one hand _pre- 
sent a favorable contrast with New England on the other, 
in the matter of gardens. I did not see in either of these 
three nations, as it is the fashion to call them, a cottage which 
had not flowers cultivated close at hand. Now I could go 
out into Brookline, within four miles of your office, and find 
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fifty houses in half an hour, from which every vestige of 
green should seem to have been scratched up by the toe-nails 
of the children living there. I should like to have somebody 
tell me why there is more real domestic gardening in Great 
Britain than there is in New England. 

I suppose that the very worst population which I saw, and 
that which is tasting to the deepest the various cups of sor- 
row, intemperance, and other guilt, is the crowded popula- 
tion of the old city of Edinburgh. Here again I hope that 
we may be able to print, before a great while, some studies 
of what there is and what there is not, in the crowded wynds 
and courts of the Cowgate and the Canongate, and those 
other places in which we all take almost a personal interest 
from Sir Walter’s magic. 

It is thirty-three years since I was first in Europe. It isa 
satisfactory thing to say that the generation which has passed 
has immensely improved the social aspect of the cities of 
England, even to a traveller’s eye. As matter of statistics, 
we know perfectly well that there is less crime, especially 
less juvenile crime, that there is less pauperism, that wages 
are better, and that workmen are better able to maintain their 
side of the balance, as against those persons who hold accumu- 
lated capital in their hands. But statistics, as Mr. Canning 
says, will prove anything except the truth. And, making 
the comparison between the England of 1859 and the Eng- 
land of 1892, Iam glad to put on record the statement that 
everything looks more cheerful, more comfortable, and in 
every sense larger and better than it looked then. I suppose 
the average Englishman would almost kill me for saying so, 
but the people seem more like French people than they did 
then. They seem to enjoy life more, they seem to take more 
satisfaction in living. I must not make this remark without 
saying that my England of 1892 has been a summer in the 
country, while my England of 1859 was November and 
December in the most crowded parts of London. I have 
tried, however, to make allowance for this difference of out- 
ward circumstances; and I feel quite sure that, for instance 
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in Exeter, in Southampton, in Winchester, and in Canter- 
bury, I saw a more light-hearted population than I should 
have seen in the same cities thirty-three years ago. 

I will try to publish in our magazine some notes of an 
expedition I made in Epping Forest, which is the great peo- 
ple’s park, thrown open ‘‘to my people of England ” by the 
queen, at the great ceremony of May 6, 1882. I spent here 
a most instructive day, under the direction of Major McKin- 
ley, one of the first landscape gardeners of our time, in whose 
hands is placed the administration of the forest. Every difii- 
culty of routine, tradition, red tape, has hampered the public- 
spirited men who determined that the people should have the 
advantages of this great park; but they know what they are 
about, and are steadfastly breaking these bonds, so that with 
every year the people of London enjoy more and more in 
this matchless demesne which is thrown open to them. 

Their forestry problems in England are very different from 
ours, but all the same we can learn from them a great deal. 
One is glad to see that their landscape gardeners know how 
they can borrow from us, if it were merely in planting trees 
from our forests, Whose stores are so much larger than theirs. 

I did not succeed in doing in France all that you know I 
wanted to do, in the study of the co-operative industry of the 
Familistere at Guise. But our readers will have an opportu- 
nity of seeing some of the results of my visit there, and my 
correspondence with Madame Godin; and I hope that from 
time to time we shall be able to print more and more on the 
encouraging aspect of this most interesting organization. 

One dares not prophesy of politics in France, but you 
cannot read the French newspapers, and you cannot see 
the French people, without thinking that democracy and 


republicanism are doing their perfect work there, even if 


the car has to be pushed over the rough road, and there is 


a good deal of noise and dust and smoke as it goes along. 
Asamere matter of figures, it is twenty-one years since the 
fall of the second empire; that is a longer term of life for 
the republic, than any form of government has had in France 
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since Louis XVI. was beheaded a hundred years ago. And 
one cannot but feel that each separate hereditary dynasty is 
weaker with every year. It has been, indeed, the good for- 
tune of the republic that there has been no very strong man 
in charge of the destinies of any one of the families who 
would claim rescriptive right to the administration. 

Once more, I had in Paris some opportunities to see the 
working of great industrial institutions, and what I saw was 
most satisfactory. Our readers will generally know that the 
Bon Marche, so interesting a point to people who have any 
shopping to do in Paris, is conducted with 4 co-operative 
plank in its platform. I cannot but think that, in a consider- 
able measure, it owes its matchless success to this feature. 

When one gets into the country in France there is some- 
thing almost ideal and Arcadian in the pretty private agricul- 
ture, shall one say, of the separate households. Here is Real 
Estate, with a large Rand a large E. These people are not 
tenants. There is none of that rigmarole which makes 
English social order such a difficulty to us who study it from 
the outside, about rents, and landlords, economic rents, and 
so on, and so on. Every man has his farm, and every man 
cuts his farm up into these droll little strips, which make the 
farm look like a bit of broad ribbon laid down across the 
country. He is not willing to have all his eggs in one basket : 
he has his strip of potatoes, and his strip of oats, and his 
strip of wheat, and his strip of lucerne, and so on. The 
grand economist, who wants to buy in the lowest market, and 
sell in the dearest, sniffs at all this, and points out to us what 
a waste here is in production. But you and I, who want 
to have more living men about, and want to have children 
grow up fresh and alive and happy — we do not care so much 
if the statistical detail of the product does not vie with what 
you might get from a bonanza farm; we recollect, what is as 
true now as it ever was, that 


‘* Man is the nobler growth our realms supply,” 
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and are apt to consider that the most important point is 
gained when 


‘¢Souls are ripened in our northern sky.” 


I have tried to open correspondence, for the benefit of our 
readers, on such subjects, and this may be a good place to 
say that the drift of the rural population into the manufact- 
uring towns in England has caused, by re-action, an organ- 
ized movement for the publication in England of documents 
bearing on the value of country life. Ihave a volume of 
more than fifty essays, which are virtually on what we have 
called in our magazine ‘‘the reflex wave,” trying to show 
what is gained by people who are tired of the excitements 
and hardships of city life, and who ‘* go back upon the soil,” 
and try what England has still to offer in the glories of its 
fields and the beauty of its hedgerows. 

These are only a few hasty traveller’s notes, but you can 
say to the committee that they are a sort of index to matters 
which I shall often speak of at our meetings. And you can 
say to our readers in LeND a Hanp that on every subject at 
which I have just hinted here, I hope my journey abroad may 
result in our receiving some valuable studies from our friends 


and correspondents there. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN. 


New York has just opened a much-needed school for 
women, where they are not only taught to design, but taught 
the practical side of it. A design may, for instance, be made 
for a stove, but if the practical knowledge of a stove be lack- 
ing, it is more than probable that the design will be faulty. 
In some measure this has been the trouble with schools of 
design: that the teaching was general. The school just 
established proposes to teach ‘* applied design,” and will open 
a way to better wages than our women can now earn who 
simply design without the practical knowledge. 



































CLUB REPORTS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE Club has been quite prosperous this year, and has done 
more than in any previous year. When they met in Septem- 
ber, after the summer vacation, they began to bring their pen- 
nies to put into their little box, which was to be opened at 
Christmas. When Thanksgiving came they gave a nice dinner 
to a poor colored family, each child earning the money to buy 
a portion of it, and they also sent a pretty basket of fruit to 
two of the children of the Club, who were convalescing from 
the scarlet-fever. 

After that they started a scrap-book to put in their Christ- 
mas-box, and when the time came, they brought a great many 
nice toys, games, and books from their own play-rooms, and 
then took the contents of the contribution-box and bought a 
dozen prettily-dressed dolls, a dozen and a half pairs of 
mittens, and as many boxes of candy, so that they had a very 
nice box of goodies to send to the Providence Shelter for 
Colored Children, which we learned was very much enjoyed 
anda appreciated, from a note we received from the secretary 
a few days later. 

After the excitement of Christmas was over we began to 
work for a fair, which we decided to call the ‘*‘ Rainbow Party,’ 
to be given Feb. 26th, in aid of the ‘* Fresh Air Fund.” We 
met every Saturday morning to work for it, and with some 
of the materials used in kindergartens we made some very 
pretty, salable articles. Two of the little girls dressed a very 
pretty doll, and we made another handsome scrap-book, the 
children solicited all the cake and candy, and sold about 
fifteen dollars’ worth of tickets, so I thought, for little ones, 
they did a great deal towards making the party a success. 
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We had seven tables, each one dressed in one of the colors 
of the rainbow. The fair was held only from two to six, and 
we had no cafe, but to our great surprise we cleared over 
sixty dollars. 

After Christmas we began to fill our mite-box again, and 
when we opened it the first of June we found five dollars and 
fifty cents, which we sent to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

This makes up what charitable work we have done for the 
past year, but we also have tried to do faithfully whatever 
duty lay nearest at hand. 

We were sorry Look-out was discontinued, for we received 
considerable inspiration from the reports of the different 
Clubs, and we missed its monthly arrival very much. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For three years we have held our weekly meetings, and at 
these meetings we have reading and sewing. The sewing has 
been whatever seemed to come to us in that line, and, in this 
way, we have worked for destitute families, for the Indians, 
for our fairs and sewing circle, and have tried to meet any call 
for help in the sewing line. Lately we have been sewing on 
a set of baby-garments and children’s underwear for a sale 
which is to be held this fall especially for the benefit of the 
mothers of the town who have to work out through the 
day, and have no time for sewing. At this sale they can buy 
children’s clothing and underwear, ready made, at a very low 
price. A Girls’ Drill Club was started one winter by the 

“Club, and this year we are to take a class at the sewing school 
of the town. 

Each year, in June, money has been raised and sent where 
it would be used to bring a few city children or shop-girls 


into the country for a few weeks, and this year money was 
also given for the support of the little crippled child, the 
case that you so kindly brought to our notice. 
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This has been our chief work so far, but lesser things have 
come to us, and we try to keep a truly Lend a Hand spirit 
with us all the time, and so be ready to respond to any and 
every call for help, of any kind and in any direction. As yet 
no work in the sewing line has come to us for this fall. We 
would consider it very kind of you at any time to bring to 
our notice any special case or need that we can meet. 


LANCASTER, MASS. 


In a few instances we have reached out toward the outer 
world. At Christmas time we sent a barrel of old linen, 
preserves, and other useful things to the Woman’s Charity 
Club Hospital of Boston, in which some of our number had 
become interested. At the same time a box of games was 
sent to the Baldwinville Cottage Hospital, and several pack- 
ages of Christmas cards were sent South to Mr. Booker T. 
Washington to be distributed among his pupils. We have 
also paid the tuition, for a year, of a little colored girl at the 
Industrial School in Montgomery, Alabama. 

A local class in Swedish gymnastics for girls, and one for 
boys, was arranged through our exertions, last winter, and 
proved very successful. 

Various little calls, that have come to us from time to time, 
have met a prompt response. 

Our town has little need in it of public charity, and, as our 
amount of ready money is never large, when we try to help, 
outside of our homes, we find our mite is but a drop in the 
bucket of the world’s large needs. 

The all-prevailing grippe affected our circle, as it did so 
many more important ones, and for quite a number of weeks 
there were not enough of us well to allow us to hold our reg- 
ular meetings. 

The coming winter a new hospital, just building, for the 
use of Clinton and adjoining towns, will give an opportunity 
for what work we have time to do. 









MASSACHUSETTS KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


Mrs. Doo irTLe, the efficient and active state secretary of 
the Massachusetts King’s Daughters, has instituted a Flower 
Day at the headquarters, and every Friday during the summer 
the little office has been a blaze of color. Plenty of Daugh- 
ters, too, there are who are ready to carry these sweet mes- 
sages to the poor, sick, and afflicted. Even the best organized 
flower mission in the world cannot reach every person who 
would be glad to have a bunch of flowers, and though Boston 
has done well-nigh perfect work in this direction yet there are 
many whom the King’s Daughters have sought out and 
visited. 

Mrs. Doolittle has also conceived the idea of establishing a 
summer home for King’s Daughters, and hopes another year 
to be able to carry out her plans. Here, too, there is much 
good work that can be done, and she asks the co-operation of 
all Daughters. It is no easy task to find a suitable place and 
open a home, but the results are so great, and the stories of 
those who are benefited oftentimes so heroic, that a follower 
of the mottoes would be proud to give such comfort and 
cheer to sad lives. 





BUREAU OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION. 


A UNIQUE figure of the Columbian Exposition will be an 
exhibit which will show the effort which is being made and 
the present facilities for dealing with defectives, dependents, 
and delinquents. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties it is believed there will be 
an exhibit which will stimulate and instruct others in the 
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work, and will prove interesting and suggestive to the general 
public. Institutions and societies as well as official bedies 
engaged in charitable or penal work will be represented. The 
exhibits of the group will be provided for, first, in general, 
by the bureau itself; second, by the State Boards of Charities, 
State Prison Commissions, and other bodies and individuals 
having a similar official function; third, by individual institu- 
tions and societies, and by educational institutions which 
have in their curriculum courses in scientific philanthropy and 
penal science; and fourth, by manufacturers who make a 
specialty of goods for institutional purposes. 

Division A relates to the mentally defective classes, com- 
prising insanity, idiocy and epilepsy, and pathological muse- 
ums of the three. 

Division B relates to the sick and injured, comprising out- 
patients, institutions, and field work. 

Division C relates to juveniles, comprising work outside 
institutions, placing out of dependent children, institutions 
correctional, charitable, and educational. 

Division D relates to adult poor and paupers, and com- 
prises out-door poor and institutions. 

Division E relates to adult delinquents, and comprises appre- 
hension and temporary detention of prisoners, reformation 
and punishment of offenders, registration and identification of 
criminals, methods of capital punishment, ancient and mod- 
ern, and private societies dealing with prisoners before or 
after their discharge. 

Division F relates to migration, and comprises reception, 
protection, and care of immigrants, and aids to emigration. 

The Bureau of Charities and Correction itself will under- 
take : — 

1. To give by means of charts a genera! view of the chari- 
table and penal work now being carried on in the world. 

2. To construct a prison corridor in which the cells will 
be types in use by the different countries and states of the 
world. 
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3. To collect as complete a library as possible of the char- 
itable and penological literature of the world. 

The State Boards of Charities, the State Prison Boards, and 
other state officials having charge of charitable or penal work, 
or such persons as may be specially designated by Governors, 
or by the various State Boards of Managers for the Colum- 
bian Exposition, are asked to prepare the following : — 

First.—A map of the state showing the location of institu- 
tions, both public and private, as follows :— 

By black squares: state’s prisons and penitentiaries for 
long-term offenders. 

By red squares: work-houses and similar institutions for 
short-term offenders. (Includes county penitentiaries in 
New York State. ) 

sy green squares: reformatory institutions for the young. 

By yellow squares: hospitals for the insane. 

By blue squares: almshouses and poor-houses. 

By pink squares: homes for the aged. 

By orange squares: orphanages and other institutions for 
the young, not of a correctional or penal nature. 

The marks should be three-quarters of an inch square for 
state institutions, one-half inch square for county or munic- 
ipal institutions, and one-quarter inch square for private 
institutions. 

In cases of large cities like New York or Boston, where the 
number of institutions is so great that it is impracticable to 
indicate their location on the map, the city may be denoted 
by a mark an inch square showing all the necessary colors, 














BLACK. thus: and a list may be appended to the 
~ RED. | Map showing all the institutions of such 

GREEN. cities, with the nature of their control, i. e., 
~YELLow. | Whether it be state, county, municipal, or 
BLUE. private. 

PINK. It is especially requested that all state 
~ ORANGE. | Maps do not exceed four feet in width, and 
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Second. —A series of eight charts. containing the same 
nature of information as is contained in the eight fictitious 
charts which follow. It is especially requested that the form 
used here shall be exactly followed by all who send exhibits 
of this nature, in order that they may be sufficiently uniform for 
purposes ef comparison. The name of the state should be in 
letters not less than one inch in height, and the title in letters 
one-half inch in height. The chart itself should be printed 
in letters about one-quarter inch in height. It is suggested 
that the charts be prepared by an expert penman in Roman 
letters or a style equally as plain. 

The intention is to exhibit these charts in frames which will 
be attached to standards on which they will swing freely. 
The opening of these frames will be 22 inches broad by 28 
inches high, and these dimensions must, therefore, limit the 
space taken up by the reading matter. The bristol board 
or similar material on which the chart is printed should, of 
course, be a trifle larger in order to admit of framing. 

Where the amount of matter placed on a single chart, 
excepting in the case of the first and eighth, will permit, 
without crowding, the charts should be so made that two or 
more will fit in a single frame. 

It should be borne in mind that these fictitious charts do 
not cover all the points that may be included in the charitable 
or penal work of a state. The information included in them 
is the minimum, not the maximum, desired. 

We are not able to print the entire circular with regard to 
this matter. It is of great interest, and our readers would 
do well to apply for one. The superintendent desires to 
make as complete an exhibit in this line as possible, and asks 
the co-operation of all persons interested in philanthropic or 
correctional work. Correspondence may be addressed to 
Mr. Nathaniel S. Rosenau, Superintendent Bureau Charities 
and Correction, Chicago. 











OUR NEXT STEP IN INDIAN WORK. 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK.* 





Ir a boy after a good record at a boarding-school — a boy, 
we will say, taken from the slums— goes back to his home and 
loafs about with idlers, and advanced idlers who are crimi- 
nals, and grows into vicious Ways in consequence, our com- 
ment is that this was a matter of course; that nothing better 
ought to have been expected from the average bey; that we 
had removed all the props from our tree before it had grown 
strong enough to stand alone. And we would rate our 
Board of Managers, of whatever society it might be, for not 
looking after the case more carefully, and declare that this 
must not happen again ; that it was leaving the work midway ; 
that to put the boy to some trade was the only way to save 
him. And we would straightway seek out that boy, lead him 
forth with rejoicing, put him under the best home and church 
influences we could find, and see to it especially that he had 
work enough to keep him straight. 

Now, why don’t we do this with the Indian, and still 
more with the Indian girl, whose home life drags ber down 
still more? Why, in one case, do we say that the fall is 
owing entirely to our own want of treatment, and in the other 
that it is a fault of nature? 

. A young, educated Indian writes of the needs of his peo- 
ple: ‘* White people always keep sight of their children until 
they are substantially founded on a solid basis in life. Just 
so must we do with the Indian children in order to make men 
and women out of them.” 

This strikes the key-note of the Indian work for us at 
home: ‘* Just so must we do with the Indian children in 





* Chairman Department Indian Libraries and Industries of the Women’s 
National Indian Association. 
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order to make men and women out of them.” We must 
keep them in sight from the time that they leave school until 
they are grounded on some substantial basis in life. We 
must take upon ourselves that parental care which Indians do 
not have as white young people do. We must see to it that 
the young Indians have opportunity and inducement to go to 
work; for if we leave it to their parents in the wild state to 
start them in life, these will be pretty sure to do it by the 
ghost-dance or some other occupation equally elevating. 

«« Had I not been helped by kind friends during my school- 
days and after starting in life,” adds this same young Indian, 
who is now earning his living in a profession, ‘* I would be 
struggling far behind where I am, and my ambition would be 
dead.” We know that among white people the young man 
who makes his way apparently unaided is the exception, and 
yet here, on studying the case, we usually find that even to 
him there came that word spoken in season (how good it is!), 
and that firm, even though brief, grasp of a friendly hand 
when the need was sorest. It is this kind of help that we 
should give the young Indian students from the moment that 
they have finished their school course until they have proved 
whether or not they are capable of earning their living when 
the way opens before them. They are not to be supported, 
certainly, not coddled; they are simply to be given the same 
opportunities that the average white youth has whose parents 
open for him the chance of earning his livelihood gnd then 
expect him to do it, but to do it surrounded by opportunities 
and with the stimulus of public opinion and the demands of 
civilization upon him. This is the opportunity that the young 
Indians must have; this is the stimulus that they also must 
feel. Then they assuredly will keep up in the race. 

There is no reason why in some systematized way this help 
may not be given. If one questions whether the returned 
students will work, their record on the reservations where a 
fair opportunity has been given shows that enough of them 
will do it to encourage us; and the government has opened 
all the places in its power for them. But the reservations 
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must change a great deal before they can offer anything 
resembling ‘* an American opportunity” to those whom nature 
has gifted with ability to do something well, either in trade, 
or profession, or art, if they have instruction. Why may 
they not have it? The country is full of places where these 
are given. Are there not people enough in the land inter- 
ested in seeing that these young people have as fair a chance 


as any foreigner who comes to our shores? But the latter are 
in the midst of opportunities, and the Indians are far removed 
from them. They must be sought out as they finish their 
school-life and, if worthy, given the chance to make some- 
thing of themselves. Many of them — indeed, all but the 
comparatively small number who would repay the study of 
art or a profession — will earn their own living from the very 
start; but they will earn it in places where they will have 
opportunity to grow in general knowledge as well as in their 
especial trade, and where the influence of churches and Christ- 
jan associations can be exerted over them in the same way 
and at no more trouble than it is over the white young people 
who are exposed to the temptations of life. This is as it 
should be. And the reflex influence of such workers upon 
the Indians on the reservations would be greater than can be 
reckoned. All the young people would open their eager eyes 
and reach out to the American life thus brought within their 
range of vision; and in the hearts of the older people how 
could there live enmity against those who treated their chil- 
dren well? 

Having through its library work made a beginning in open- 
ing up the field, this department of Indian Libraries and Indus- 
tries asks all who are interested in Indian work to unite with 
it in forming an Indian Industries League, for the purpose : 

1. Of opening individual opportunities of work to individ- 
ual Indians, and, while they are thus starting in life, of throw- 
ing about,them, so far as possible, such social and Christian 
influences as white young people need. 

2. Of working toward the building up of simple but self- 
supporting industries in Indian communities. 
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i. With so many societies, so many: churches, so many inter- 
ested individuals, this work, if taken individually, could be 
very easily and pleasantly done. 

re This department would be glad to hear from churches or 
societies or individuals who would express to it interest in 
j this work and a willingness to join in the ‘* Indian Indus- 


tries League.” 





By 
cs CHARITIES, CORRECTION, AND PHILANTHROPY. 
Curcaco, Itu., U. S. A., July 25, 1892. 
An International Congress of Charities, Correction, and 
Philanthropy will be held in the city of Chicago during the 
Li week beginning June 12, 1893, to consider questions relating 
i : 


to the care of criminals, paupers, and the unfortunate. 

General Rutherford B. Hayes, ex-president of the United 
States, has been asked to preside over its deliberations. 

It is proposed to organize the Congress in sections, as 
follows : — 

1. A section on the prevention and relief of pauperism. 

2. <A section on the care of neglected, abandoned, and 
dependent children. 

3. A section on the care and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents of both sexes. 

4. A section on the hospital care of the sick, the training 
of nurses, dispensary work, and first aid to the injured. 

5. A section on the commitment, detention, care, and 
treatment of the insane. 

6. A section on the custodial care and the training and 
development of idiots and feeble-minded children. 

7. <A section on the prevention and repression of crime, 
and the punishment and reformation of criminals. 

8. A section on the organization and affiliation of charities 
in cities, towns, and villages. 

9. <A section on the introduction of sociology as a special 
topic of investigation and teaching into the curriculum of insti- 
tutions of learning. 
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The suggested plan of organization is subject to modifica- 
tion in the discretion of the Committee of Organization. The 
committee invites suggestions from those to whom this circu- 
lar is sent as to the topics to be included in the programme, 
the writers and speakers to be invited to prepare and discuss 
papers, and the division of the Congress into sections. 

The membership of the Congress will be open to the official 
representatives of governments, properly commissioned, to 
delegates from various official bodies, and to members of 
scientific societies and of corporations which own or control 
charitable or correctional institutions or are engaged in char- 
itable or correctional work of any sort. The membership will 
be made up of persons of both sexes. 

An invitation to attend the sessions is also extended to pri- 
vate individuals who may be interested in any of the topics 
included in the programme, leaving the question of their 
membership in the body to be decided later. 

The Committee of Organization especially requests all who 
desire to present papers to the International Congress of Char- 
ities, Correction, and Philanthropy to place themselves in 
communication with its secretary without delay. Papers will 
be received for consideration, and if not accepted by the com- 
mittee will be returned to their authors. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction of the 
United States, which will meet in Chicago on June 8th, 1893, 
has undertaken to provide hotel accommodations at moderate 
expense for all persons who propose to attend this Congress. 
Since the city of Chicago will be over-crowded during the 
time fixed for its sessions, it is suggested that all who think of 
attending the Congress (especially those from foreign coun- 
tries) open correspondence with the committee immediately, 
in order that suitable and comfortable arrangements may be 
made for them. 

The International Congress of Charities, Correction, and 
Philanthropy will be held under the auspices of the joint 
Committee on Moral and Social Reform Congresses of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary. 
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The Committee of Organization, appointed by this commit- 
tec, desires to enlist the hearty co-operation of all persons 
throughout the world who are engaged in charitable or correc- 
tional work, and requests that the names of persons interested 
in questions of this nature be furnished freely, in order that 
they may be addressed on the subject of the Congress, and as 
widespread an interest in it as possible be created. 

Freperick H. WIvNEs, 
Joun G. SHORTALL, 
Mrs. J. M. FLower, ; 
Committee of Organization. 
NATHANIEL S. Rosenau, 
Approved : Secretary to the Committee. 
CuarLes C. BoNNEy, 
President World’s Congress Aucxiliary. 

Address all communications to Nathaniel S. Rosenau, sec- 
retary, World’s Congress Headquarters, Chicago, IIl., 
U. &. A. 


SOUTHERN MISSIONARY WORK. 


Tue Rev. Stanley E. Lathrop, who for fourteen years has 
been an active agent in the American Missionary Association in 
the South, has resigned his post, and gone to Wisconsin to take 
up pastoral work. He makes this announcement in the July 
number of the /Zelping Hand, the little paper which he has 
published since 1881 in the interests of the association. Mr. 
Lathrop has been in close sympathy with the Lend a Hand 
movement, and adopted the Wadsworth mottoes as the mot- 
toes of his paper, which shows upon its exchange list papers 
published in the Bulgarian, Armenian, and Sioux languages. 

A synopsis of his work will be of interest to our readers. 
He has made a specialty of collecting and distributing papers» 
books, and magazines among the destitute, as well as clothing 
among the poor and needy. ‘There have been received from 
kind friends, North and South, by freight, express, and mail, 
309 boxes, 204 barrels, and 546 bundles of clothing, books, 
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papers, magazines, bibles, hymn-books, testaments, and sew- 
ing materials from all parts of the United States. Over 
20,000 second-hand garments have thus been distributed, 
which have helped to make comfortable many poor and sick, 
and have enabled hundreds of poor children to attend Sunday 
School and day school. } 

During that time over one million religious and Sunday 
School papers were received and distributed, besides 300,000 L 
tracts and pamphlets of a religious and temperance character ; \ 
2,600 bibles and testaments; over 5,000 good magazines of 


miscellaneous reading; and over 3,000 miscellaneous bound 


or 
books. These have gone into hundreds of Sunday Schools, 
of all denominations and all colors; into hundreds of day 
schools and innumerable families; into convict camps and 
insane asylums, prisons and jails, railroad cabooses, lumber- ) 
men’s shanties, miners’ homes, mountaineers’ cabins, river- 
men’s boats, school and church libraries ; into Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, and the Indian Territory. a 
Multitudes have thus had good reading who otherwise would : 
have had little or none. 





Mr. Lathrop has established two free libraries, one in 
Georgia, one in Tennessee. ‘*The Lewis Public Library ” 
had over sixty-six hundred volumes when he left Georgia, 
and the ‘* Lathrop Memorial Library” numbered nearly 
twenty-four hundred volumes. 

Mr. Lathrop is a strong believer in industrial education. He 
raised thirteen hundred dollars to establish and equip a wood- 
working shop in Macon, Ga., and the pupils were trained to 
use carpenters’ tools with much skill. Through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Stephen Ballard, there is now a much larger 
shop and better outfit. Pupils have built houses for them- 
selves, and many now earn good wages as intelligent mechanics. 


a > 


And while we speak of the widely extended work of Mr. é 
Lathrop, we must not forget the credit that is due Mrs. | 
Lathrop for her most efficient aid. In addition to the general 
missionary work which she has most conscientiously performed, 
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Mrs. Lathrop has gratuitously given her services as matron of 
the teachers’ home at Macon, Ga., for two years, and for 
eight years conducted sewing-schools in different places. 
One year she had one hundred and thirty-three girls in her 
class, meeting weekly, and it was not an uncommon thing to 
find mothers and grandmothers there. Such opportunities 
were not neglected, and one could see that the talks on man- 
ners, housework, cookery, temperance, industry, chastity, 
ete., bore good fruit. 

Helping Hand will be continued in Mr. Lathrop’s new 
home. He calls special attention to its beautiful motto, and 
the meaning thereof. It will carry the same cheer and help 
as before, and is a valuable department of Lend a Hand work. 


MISSION WORK. 


AtonG the Appalachian Mountains, extending from Virginia 
to Alabama, are éwo millions of people, two-thirds of whom 
have never received a letter or written one, and could not 
read one if it was printed and sent to them. A people who 
take no newspapers, have no books, who live in log huts, and 
know nothing of the great world around them. 

Who are these people, and where did they come from? 
Many of them are the descendants of Scotchmen and French 
Iluguenots who came to this country in its early colonial days. 
Others are undoubtedly descended from adventurers, and pos- 
sibly outlaws, who invaded the mountains a hundred years ago, 
and, finding the climate temperate, and game abundant, built 
their rude huts among the forests and reared their families in 


these solitudes. 

Civilization has spread around them, but it has never 
reached them. Their houses to-day are made of logs, rough- 
hewn from the forests, and plastered with mud. There is but 
one room inside, with the bare earth as a floor. No windows 
admit the light, and in this dark and dismal abode a whole 
family lives, with not so much as a partition of any kind to 
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separate the men from the women and children. In recent 
years the discovery of iron and coal within these mountains, 
and the opening up of vast tracts of timber-lands upon their 
slopes, have brought these people to light, and they now look 
out of their mountain homes with astonished eyes as they see 
the steam saw-mill invading their hunting-grounds and the 
locomotive pushing its way through the valley. 

Their children, with sad little faces born of want and priva- 
tion, crowd to the mission schools as the greatest boon in 
their lives. Girls, with but a single ragged garment, will 
walk twenty or thirty miles through the forests to reach a 
school, and beg to be taken in, for they have heard of a new 
life, and it has kindled a spark of hope in their sad and dark- 
ened existence. The life of a mountain girl! how shall we 
describe it! Born to vice and sorrow from the first breath she 
draws, she is considered fortunate if she is married off at 
twelve or fourteen years of age, and then comes a life of hard- 
ship and drudgery. She toils from morning to night to keep 
the wolf from the door. When the winter is upon them the 
supply of food (Indian meal) is always low. Snow drifts 
into their log huts, and the winds whistle through the open 
places between the logs. Allthe family huddle around an open 
fire in the chimney, while the little children cover their naked 
limbs with warm ashes to keep them from freezing. The fee- 
ble sicken and die, and are buried without ceremony in the 
under-brush near by, while the stronger manage to live until 
winter passes, and summer brings temporary relief. Then 
life goes on just as before, no better, and no worse. 

As the writer of this article sat in a mountain cabin, by the 
side of a noble Christian woman from the North, she told him 
how her heart went out to these mountain people of the 
South, ‘so ignorant,” ‘‘so poor and suffering,” ‘*so lost to God 
and the world ;” how she had visited them in their homes, fed 
them from her table, ministered to them in their sickness, and 
brought the gospel of a better life to their dying bodies and 
souls. Consecrating not only her life, but all of her personal 
means to the work, she has already built and equipped 
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three large and flourishing schools for the poor and oppressed 
in the South, and is now establishing Christian home 
schools for the children of these mountain people. This 
past winter she found her way into one of the most destitute 
places in the mountains, and, living in a log hut herself, began 
the building of a school. One hundred and sixty crowded 
to its doors as soon as opened, and room could not be found 
to keep them, or teachers to instruct them. So it is all 
through the mountains. The people beg for schools. They 
will hew timbers, drag stones, and build the house, if friends 
at the North will only show them how, and furnish them 
teachers. With all that they can do it now costs $25 a year 
additional to provide for a boy or girl in one of these schools. 
How many a club or society can raise this sum, or part of it, 
and so bring joy and gladness to some dark home in the 
mountains this winter. The writer of this article would be 
glad to correspond with any club interested in this subject, 
and to furnish names of schools and locations, as well as pic- 
tures showing the homes of these people and the schools 
established for them. Address Mr. or Mrs. J. R. Paddock, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN RUSSIA. 


In 1861 rules were issued by the Russian government for 
regulating the position of workmen employed in mines and 
mining works belonging to the Crown, and at the same time a 
provident miners’ fund was founded in connection with each of 
these establishments. Further regulations have from time to 
time been made for the administration of this fund, and a 
digest of them as they are at present has been prepared by 
Mr. Michell, of the British embassy at St. Petersburg, and 
has now been issued to the public by the foreign office. The 
object of the fund was to assist members, their widows 
and children, by grants of temporary relief or of permanent 
pensions, or in such other way as might seem most desirable. 
The fund in each industrial establishment is formed of deduc- 
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tions of two to three per cent. (as the members themselves 
decide) from the wages, of an annual contribution from the 
administration of the establishment in question equal in 
amount to the total contributions of the members, of all fines 
imposed upon the workmen for negligence, of voluntary 
donations or testamentary bequests, and of the interest on the 
investments of the funds derived from these various sources of 
income. The qualification for a full old-age pension is thirty- 
five years’ service, and the amount for lesser periods is calcu- 
lated on the scale of half the annual average of wages for 
thirty-five years. On death, the widow and children receive 
a pension. A childless widow, or one with children whose 
ages disqualify them for pensions, is entitled to a third of the 
pension which her husband would have got; a widow with 
children receives half to two-thirds of her husband’s pension, 
according to circumstances. A widow’s pension ceases on 
remarriage, or on entering a convent; children’s pensions 
cease when they reach sixteen, but those disabled by disease 
from earning their own living may retain the pension during 
their lives. Temporary relief is afforded to members and 
their families during sickness or other emergencies, such as 
fires, cattle plague, loss of the head of the family, burials, 
etc. Workmen permanently injured in works are pensioned 
by the works. The fund is managed by a chairman chosen 
by the administration of the works, and a committee, consist- 
ing of four members, elected for three vears by the contribu- 
tors. Two more are also elected to replace any of the four 
who may be unable to act through illness or absence. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS. 


Goop government is dependent upon good citizenship ; and 
the ascendency of the good in citizenship demands the use of 
all of the forces which represent unselfishness, integrity, and 
intelligence in common efforts for the realization of the high- 
est ideals in government and society. 
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The outcome of this idea is the American Institute of Civ- 
ics, an institution which has been not unfitly described as a 
‘¢national academy of patriotism,” and which has won for 
itself an assured place among the forces which contribute to 
the uplifting of the life and character of the citizen. 

The founders of the institute assumed that patriotic citizens, 
of all parties and creeds, will unite in assent to proportions 
like these : — 

First. —That the maintenance of high ideals, in affairs of 
citizenship and government, is essential to the welfare of the 
republic; and that, to maintain such ideals, dependence must 
be had, not upon accidental conditions, but upon stable and 
forceful influences. 

Second. — That these influences must be largely educational 
in character, must include schools of every grade, the press, 
and the platform; private effort, parental and otherwise, and, 
in conjunction with these, wise legislation. 

Third. — That an institution, permanent in character, 
national in scope, non-partisan in politics and religion, and 
whose one aim is to everywhere promote civic virtue by ener- 
gizing suitable efficiencies for the right training of the citizen 
as a citizen, and by the securing of salutary legislation, will 
fulfill a mission so important as to secure for it a paramount 
claim upon the sympathies of patriotic men and women. 

The term ‘* civics ” was adopted as the distinguishing title 
of the institution, because regarded as a suitable name for the 
body of knowledge, or science, which concerns itself with the 
reciprocal relations of the citizen and the state. In its efforts 


to promote civic virtue, the institute, therefore, seeks to 
secure such attention to the facts of civics as shall lead to a 
proper sense of civic obligations, a secure foundation in right 
character, and an adequate degree of intelligence as to civic 
affairs, thus qualifying the citizen in private and public sta- 
tion to act the part of an upright and intelligent juror in all 
affairs submitted to his decision. 
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Vol. VI and VII, bound half-leather, per vol. : . , ‘ 7d 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Antique, half-leather é ; x ‘ $3.25 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half-leather  . . ‘ ‘ 3.75 
Vol). VI and VII, bound half-leather, each ‘ ° ‘ 5 2.00 
The two vols. together . : ‘ ‘ ; . . ; - 3.75 
CASSELL’s FAMILY MAGAZINE ‘ : ; - : ‘ : $1.50 
LEND A HAND MONTHLY ‘ ‘ . ‘ : ‘ . - 2.00 


By special arrangement with the Cassell Publishing Company we offer 
to all new subscribers both of these magazines for $2.50. 
[Subscriptions may begin at any time. ] 


THE NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Report that their pure white lead tinting colors have proved to be a decided 
success. The tinting colors were only brought out at the beginning of 
this year, and they met with such prompt and ready sale that the company 
have been taxed to the utmost to promptly supply the demand. They 


appear to have come in very good time and fill a long-felt want. 





Very well informed people have but little conception of the ten great 
railways, whose network of rails covers the United States — several of 
them have a length of more than ten thousand miles each. How these 
systems came to exist in their present vast dimensions, the territory which 
they cover, the causes which have led to their development, and their 
future possibilities and probabilities, will form the subject of a series of 
papers which will appear in the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. The first Of 
this series is by President Plant, the head of the extensive Plant system of 
Railways and Steamers, and appears in the October issue of the COSMOPOL- 
ITAN, covering the system of railways east of the Alleghanies and south 
of the Potomac. 









